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HELP, 





BY ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
When the enemy is near thee, 
Call on us! 
In our hands we will upbear thee, 
He sha!! neither scathe nor scare thee, 
He shall fly thee, and +hall fear thee; 
Call on us! 
Call when all good friends have left thee, 
Of all good sights and sounds bereft thee; 
Call when hope and heart are sinking, 
And the brain is sick with thinking, 
Help, O help! 
Call, and following close behind thee 
‘bere shall haste, and there shall find thee, 
Help, sure help. 


When the panic comes upon thee, 

When necessity seems on thee, 

Hope and choice have all foregone thee, 

Fate and force are closing o'er thee, 

And but one way stands before thee— 
C: ll on ust 

O, and if thou dost not call, 

Be but faithful, that is all. 

Go right on, and close behind thee 

There shall follow still and find thee, 
llelp, sure help. 

—From “ Dipsychus.”” 








~~ A LETTER WORTH PRINTING. 





The recent well deserved tributes to Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe have recalled to my 
memory a remarkable letter once reccived 
from the woman who did more than any 
one of her sex, except Mrs, Stowe, in the 
contest aguinst slavery; and whose work 
was done at an earlier period, when it in- 
volved obloquy instead of praise, and the 
temporary loss of literary reputation instead 
of the gain of one. Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child’s fame will rest, or ought to rest, 
permanently on five things: first, that she 
was the most influential anti-slavery writer, 
save Gairison, in the early days of that ag 
itation; second, that she was one of the first 
Women to put thoroughly in practice the 
principle of love in reforming fallen wo- 
men; third, that she was almost the first 
writer of fiction in America to avail herself 
of the resources of American history and 
tradition; fourth, that she wrote, in an en- 
lightened spirit, the ‘‘History of Women;” 
fifth, that she was the first person in this 
country to write at length—in her ‘‘Pro- 
gtess of Religious Ideas’—on what is now 
called “Comparative Religion.” To this 
add the greatest self abnegation and the 
Most profuse generosity of giving out of 
ilender means. Her life, it is hoped, will 
yet be written; meanwhile observe the 
thrinking humility and self-withdrawal that 
goto the production of a letter like that 
Which follows, which was never Ddefare 
Printed. It must be premised that I had 
Written a sketch of her in ‘‘Eminent Wo- 
men of the Age,” in 1868, and that she had 
been induced, with great difficulty, to give 
he a few data for that purpose. 

WAYLAND, Feb. 21, 1871. 
+++. “Perhaps you will be tempted to 
wk ‘Since you say you like what I write, 
Pray tell me how you liked my biagraphy 
of yourself,’ 

Yo tell you the plain truth, friend H., 

ve never read a single word of it. f 
lave never been able to get up the cour- 
we to it. To read my own biography 
ems too much like being dissected before 
lam dead. I have always been talking, 
Nore or less, to the public; but I have never 

about myself. And I am strangely 
“usitive about any personal introduction to 
the public. I do not pretend to defend this 
Mate of feeling; but it exists, and I cannot 
Bet rid of it. 


That recalls to my memory how my ex. 


co 


How should you like to have me leave 
you my letters as a legacy? I have written 
a great many, all improvisations, and for- 
gotten as soon as written, I don’t krow 
whether the public would take any interest 
in any of them. It is barely possible that 
enough might be selected from them to 
make a small volume that would have a 
moderate sale. If so, I should like to have 
you edit them, and after taking reasonable 
compensation for your trouble, devote any 
sum that might be left tothe ‘Free Relig- 
ious Association,” or any other association 
of similar purpose and tendency. 

It would be a pleasant thought to me that 
I could thus continue to help a little the 
cause of truth and freedom, when the hand 
that now obeys the impulse of my mind 
shall have become ashes. 

Always yours, with cordial respect and 
affection, L. Marra CHILD.” 


There are women, as there are men who 
have a natural instinct fora public sphere 
—for the presence of an audience. Great 
actresses have this; great women.orators 
not so much, for to make them truly great, 
they needed to be carried on by a great mo- 
tive. One of the most influential of Quaker 
preachers told me that it cost her a great 
struggle before she could enter on the Lord’s 
work; and one can fancy that this might 
atone time have been the case even with 
Mary Livermore. But in Mrs, Child we 
see 4 woman of the literary type, doing her 
reformatory work most laboriously, fear. 
lessly through that channel, and yet wholly 
free from that uneasy longing after per- 
sonal fame which has marred the lives of so 
many authors. How much nobler is the 
tone of this letter, for instance, than that 
sad wail of Carlyle ‘‘Heaven knows that, 
ever since I have been able to form a wish, 
the wish of being known has been the fore 
most.” T. W. 


_———_7@o 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NEBRASKA. 


The Beatrice Express gives a running ac- 
count of some of the suffrage work there, 
as follows: 

County Associations have been formed 
in Adams and Platte. Local Associations 
have been formed at Chester, Firth and 
Roseland. Conventions have been held at 
Seward and Columbus, at which, beside the 
local speakers, there were present Mrs. 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow, Judge 
Northrup and Mrs. Colby. In addition to 
these there were at Seward Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell of Tecumseh, and Mrs. Scott of 
Lincoln, who assisted in the exercises. 

Seth P. Mobley publishes in the last Znde- 
pendent a vigorous defence of woman 
suffrage, and places his paper as uncom- 
promisingly in favor of equal suffrage. 

Adams County held a Convention at 
Juniata recently. There was no morning ses- 
sion on account of the rain. The afternoon 
was taken up with county business and dis 
cussions of plans for work. Inthe evening 
session, addresses were made by Mrs. Bige- 
low, Rev. E. Powell and Mrs. Colby. The at- 
tendance was not large, on account of im- 
passable roads, but the meeting was inter- 
esting. Gen. and Mrs. Yocum, Mrs. 8. H 
Williams, and the county president, Mrs. 
Henderson, were in attendance from Hast- 
ings. Adams County has four societies 
auxiliary to the county Woman Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. Brass, the county or- 
gauizer, intends to push the work rapidly 
forward. Her enthusiastic energy makes 
her a host in herself, and she is encouraged 
in the work by her husband, who seems to 
take pride himself equally in being a life- 
long democrat and a life long woman suf- 
fragist. 

On the way back Mrs. Colby stopped at 
Grafton, and, being joined by a number of 
Fairmont ladies, held a meeting there, had 
a crowded house, answered the usual objec- 
tions, and then assisted Mrs. Fifield in form- 
ing an organization, The best speech of the 
evening was made by Dr. Ballard, a newly 
married citizen of Grafton, who has been 
known as an opponent of woman suffrage. 
At the close of the meeting he announced 
his conversion, and said that inasmuch as 
his wife had put her name down as a mem. 
ber, as sureas his name was Ballard his 
name was going down there too, and, call- 
ing for the paper, he signed it. The audi- 
ence applauded heartily. After the meet- 
ing, the Fairmont ladies, accompanied by 
the writer,drove across the country, through 
mud and rain, reaching there safely by mid- 
night, thanks to the skill of the driver, who 
is somewhat accustomed to such jaunts and 
is known as the ‘woman suffrage driver.’ 
This is the seventh organization in Fillmore 
county, and the undaunted energy of the 
Fairmont women will soon have many 
more. 


——-_ > o --——_—_—_—_ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ACKNOWLEDGED. 
We have received from Mrs. Mary F. 
Henderson, of St. Louis, $25.00, to send 
the Woman’s JouRNAL tec societies. reading 
rooms, or clubs in Nebraska. ; 
Also from Mrs. Nathaniel White, at the 
annual meeting of the New England Wo- 





Wiveness was disturbed by your wishing 


man Suffrage Association, $25.00. 





The cordial recognition of the great pub- 
lic service rendered by the author of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in 1852, was, in fact, a cele- 
bration by the writers and thinkers of New 
England, in 1882, of woman’s advent in 
American politics thirty years ago. As 
such, we reproduce the poems and addresses, 
First came the 

REMARKS OF MR. HOUGHTON, 


We have met two or three times within 
the last few years to set up, as it were, mile- 
stones in the lives of some of those who are 
justly esteemed the creators of American 
literature. On this occasion, one thought 
oppresses us all. Two of the most emi- 
nent, whose grace and benignity cheered 
and exalted our former gatherings, are with 
us in bodily presence no more. The voice 
of our beloved Longfellow is hushed, but 
the cadences of his sweet songs will vibrate 
in our memories while life lasts. We shall 
never look again upon the benign counte- 
nance of our revered Emeraon, but his pre- 
cepts are written, as with a point of a dia- 
mond, upon our hearts. 

We come together again to celebrate a 
birth-day, but what is the number of the 
birth-day we wil! notinguire. If we esti- 
mate the age of our beloved guest by the 
amount of work she has accomplished, the 
number of her years would rank with those 
of the antediluvians. Butif we judge by 
the vigor and freshness of her writings, and 
by her universal sympathy with young and 
old, we must say that she has discovered 
the fountain of perpetual youth, somewhere 
else, if not among the everglades of Flori- 
da, where Ponce de Leon scught it in vain. 
You have all doubtless heard the apochry- 
phal stories of the difficulties encountered 
by the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
getting a publisher, and of the marvelous 
sales of the first editions; but few here 
probably realize how great is its circulation 
to-day. This book began by being a 
prophecy, and is now history, and it is the 
rare felicity of its author to realize this fact 
in her own lifetime. The wanderings of 
Ulysses, the exploits of the heroes of the 
Iliad, and the trials of ASneas, because so 
intensely human, are the bonds which unite 
us to the civilizations that existed centurics 
ago; but the great epic of our age is the 
narrative of the wanderings and sorrows of 
Uncle Tom, and his trials and the victories 
which he wrought for this epoeh are to be 
our Iliad and neid for centuries to come. 
Providence selects its own ir#truments. and 
rules in the affairs of individdals as of na- 
tions. Behold the training which was nec- 
essary, and the fruits of which are seen in 
the author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” De- 
scended from Puritan stock of the straitest 
sect; educated in the severe school of New 
England Calvinism. living in her early mar- 
ried life in the great West, on the borders 
of a slave state, where, as a young house- 
keeper, she had to struggle with the whim- 
sicalities and impracticabilities of Topsy, 
and where the real tragedics as well as com- 
edies of slavery were acted daily before her 
eyes; where the very atmosphere favored a 
broad charity (not so congenial to New 
England,) which pitied and sympathized 
alike with the slave and the slaveholder, 
while intensely hating the system of slavery 
itself; again removing to a quiet New Eng- 
land village, where her time was divided 
between exacting household cares, the in- 
struction of pupils, and the contemplation 
of the great prvblema of sin, retributios, 
foreknowledge and free will; with such a 
training and such experiences, who can 
wonder that, while kneeling at the commu- 
nion table, and meditating upon the infinite 
sorrows and ignominy of Him who gave 
himself for the redemption of humanity, 
she should have been inspired with the vision 
of another life of suffering and sacrifice, 
by which a race should be redeemed, and 
that while she mused the fire burned, and- 
from the white heat came forth the vivid 
picture of the death of that other man of 
sorrows, so like its great prototype—as like 
as a human copy can be to a divine origi- 
nal. I need gonofurther. What followed 
the issue of this truly wonderful book you 
all know, and in the struggle many of you 
took an active part. From that first day 
when her two children, ten and twelve 
years of age, convulsively wept over the 
sorrows of Uncle Tom, and one of them 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, mamma, slavery is the 
most cursed thing in the world!” the story 
has been repeated under every sky, in every 
land; translated into nearly every tongue. 
Crowned heads, statesmen, echolars and the 
people have alike read, wept over, and ap- 
plauded the simple story. And to-day our 
own beloved country is redeemed, Slavery, 
with all its attendant evils, has disappeared 
forever, aud no one, either North or South, 
desires it back again. 

But the production of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is hot the only service done to liter- 
ature by our honored guest. Her other 
writings are inimitable in their way, as illus- 
trating New England life, and teaching the 
homely virtues of truth and duty; as for 
instance, ‘‘The Minister’s Wooing,” ‘‘Oid 
Town Folks,” ‘‘Sam Lawson’s Fireside Sto- 
ries,” and the other books which we all 
know so well. But as the sun in its merid- 
ian splendor absorbs the orbs of night, so 
‘Uncle Tom,” by its universal human inter- 
est, eclipses these other books, which would 
muke the reputation of avy author. 

And now, honored madam, as— 

my 2 to o- who sail 
Mocambie, off at sea northeast winds blow 
Sabean odors from the spicy shore 





Of Arabie the blest,” 


brought to you to-cay on the wings of the 
wind, from every quarter of the globe; but 
there will be no fresher laurels to crown this 
day of your rejoicing than are brought by 
those now before you, who have been your 
co-workers in the strife; who have wrestled 
and suffered, fought and conquered with 
you; who rank you with the Miriams, the 
2borahs and the Judiths of old, and who 
now shout back the refrain, when you utter 
the inspired song: 
“sine ze te the Lord, for he hath triamphed glo 
“The Almighty Lord hath disappointed them by the 
hand of a woman.” 

During the delivery of Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks, the countenance of Mrs. Stowe 
was responsive in expression to the memo. 
ries and feelings awakened — full of a 
thoughtfulness that was almost sad as he re- 
called the wrongs of slavery in the past, 
and lit up with quiet pleasure at each felic- 
itous allusion to results of her work and 
inspiration for human liberty. An ariaand 
prayer from ‘‘Der Freischutz” was sung by 
Mrs. Allen. Mr. Houghton then introduced 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


He said: I do not know whether it is in 
good taste for another member of the fam- 
ily to join in the laudation of Mrs. Stowe, 
but, if this is to be dune, 1 am just the one 
to do it. (Laughter.) For a long time 
there were certain wise people who insisted 
that she never wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but that I did. The matter became so 
scandalous that I determined to put an end 
to it; and so 1 wrote ‘‘Norwood.” That 
killed it! (Laughter.) I had something to 
do with “Uncle l'om.” Mrs, Stowe asked 
me one day whether I took the National Hra. 
She said that Dr. Bailey had sent her agen. 
erous sum to write him a story. and she 
was to writesomething equivalent in value. 
This was the first idea she bad of ‘'Uncle 
Tom.” The publisher of her book, John 
P. Jewett, persuaded me that it would not 
be advisable to have it go beyond one octa- 
vo volume. It was not believed that an 
anti-slavery legend, in view of the state of 
the public mind at that time, could sustain 
more than one volume, and so I wrote to 
her a very affecting letter'to kill off Uucle 
Tom shortly. I doubt if she remembers 
the circumstance now; but with the pecu- 
liarity which belongs to no other member 
of my father’s family, she had her own 
wa plavehter.) lt may be worth telling 
how Tread Uncle Tom. Iam a slow read- 
er, although I speak fast. After I received 
the book it had come to be Thursday, and 
Sunday was looming up before me with 
the necessity of preparing for preaching. 
I determined I would finish the book by 
Thursday night. Night came and found 
me reading. I recommended my wife to 
go to bed, not wishing her to witness the 
emotion aroused by the book, ‘Then read, 
and my feelings became tumultuous and | 
fastened the doors and windows. | finished 
the book that night, in order that being 
freed from the horrors it described I might 
be able to preach on Sunday. 

Now 1 am in sympathy with your re- 
joicings, bot I leave to you the congratula- 
tions. Professor Guiot says that the pro- 
gress of the world, like the development of 
plant life, is of three kinds; first, the 
growth by the root, which is slow; then 
by the stem, which is more rapid; and then 
by the blossoms and fruit, which surpasses 
all preceding. This world has been grow- 
ing by the root slowly: now it is growing 
by the stem, and it is beginning to 
grow by the blossom and fruit. Other 
ages have seen great changes sown in the 
seed; but generations of men have lived 
and died since the planting. It took ages 
to bring aboutachange We are living in 
an age in which men who conceive great re- 
forms may live to be crowned for what they 
were well nigh crucified for at first. Itis 
always a congratulation with me that Gar- 
rison, who saw the slow growth of freedom, 
lived to see almost its full blossom and 
fruit. Mrs. Stowe began her work when 
she was a wife and a mother, and yet she 
is living, after its full recognition, and 
although her head is, crowned with 
blossoms they are blossoms that linger long 
—and long, foon, may they linger. 

If there was anything fortified by all the 
strength of politicians, of governments, of 
commerce, and of the benedictions of a 
sham religion, at the time she entered on 
her work, it was slavery. Behold, where 
is it to-day? It is in history only. On 
that back-ground stands out the bow of 
promise, showing that it shall never more 
disgrace our land. This work is not man’s 
alone. It is of God. 

And now, standing here on this platform 
I do not see your faces more clearly than I 
do those of my father and mother. She 
I knew only as a child He was my 
teacher and guide. A man more free from 
selfishness, more overflowing in goodness 
of heart, [have never known. Though he 
thought himself great by his thevlogy, 
every one else knew that his greatness 
came from religion. My mother, whom 
I regard with the veneration which the 
devout Roman Catholic cherishes for the 
Virgin Mary, was a philosophical thinker, 
gifted in mental organization witha restrain- 
ed imagination, not talkative—and in this 
respect I take after her (laughter)—a 
woman worthy togive birth to Mrs. Stowe, 
who possesses her graces more than any oth- 
er of my father’s children. In the internal 
structure of of her mind she represents her, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE SECOND. ] 





Mrs. Devia T. 8. PARNELL was in- 
vited to speak at the reception of Michael 
Davitt, at the Academy of Music, New York, 
June 19. 


Miss Even D. HAE, daughter of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, 1s with her father In 
Europe. She writes spicy letters to the 
Boston Evening Traveller. (3 °|' bt ail 

Mns. Aveusta WI1son, of{ Kansas, is in 
Washington, 8. C., urging the passage by 
Congress of a bill for the relief: of the 


homeless and destitute colored Southern 
refugees in that State. 


Dr. Mary F. Tomas, of Richmond, 
Ind., read a paper on employing lady phy- 
sicians in hospitals for insane women, before 
a convention of regular physicians last ‘ 
week, 


Mrs. Scorr Sexton, of Louisville, Ky., 
has instituted, organized, and successfully 
carried forward a school of Elocution and 
Oratory, and this summer opens a ‘summer 
school” at Fredonia, N. Y. 


Mrs Resecca Taytor, mother of the 
late Bayard Taylor, has presented to a dry- 
goods honse in Philadelphia a handsome 
skein of silk, reeled and spun with her own 
hands, in the eighty-third year of her age. 


Mrs. Carnouine Grixey Roaers, of Troy, 
read the paper for the Albany woman suf- 
frage society last week. This active or- 
ganization holds weekly meetings, and thus 
keeps up a live fresh interest all the time. 
Success to them. 


Miss Lucretia Nosie, the author of 
that successful novel ‘*The Reverend Idol,” 
lives in Wilbraham, Mass., where her fa- 
ther, a retired clergyman, settled in order 
to educate his four children at the academy. 
Miss Noble began her literary life in her 
childbood, writing poems and dramas 
which were produced in school by her and 
her companions, 


Mns. Fenno Tupor has purchased the 
Maolis Garden, at Nahant, ‘fora sea side 
resort of the very best class.” It was form- 
ally dedicated to temperance on-the 17th 
inst., at which time good speeches and good 
music and a lovely day welcomed the guests 
who went, a pleasant excursion party, to 
this beginning of good things, thus happily 
inaugurated by Mrs. Tudor. 


Mrs. ADA M. Brrrennpenper, of Osceo- 
la, Neb., president of the Nebraska Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, was admitted to 
the bar as practicing attorney, May 17. 
“The judge, inadmitting Mrs. Bittenben- 
der, at theclose of the questioning, spoke 
in the highest terms of the manner in which 
she had passed the ordeal, stating it was 
far above the average. All the attorneys 
present freely admitted it was the best ex- 
amination they had ever witnessed.” 


Mrs. E. M. Moore,a female deputy sher- 
iff of Brockton, N. Y., recently went to 
Philadelphia and recovered a little girl that 
had been abducted by its father from the 
mother, to whom the courts had awarded 
it. She stopped the child on the street, and, 
by promising to take her to see her mother, 
induced her to accompany her. She took 
the child to her hotel, cut her hair, dressed 
her in asult of boy’s clothes, and remained 
there until Monday night, when she return- 
ed with her to Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Emma Mo.w.oy, whose efforts in 
the temperance movement in New England 
and the West the past eight years hava 
been eminently successful, will continue 
the canvass in Indiana through the sum- 
mer, taking a brief vacation in August, to 
attend the New England Reform Club con- 
vention, at the Weirs (N. H.) camp-meeting 
ground. She has conducted crowded meet- 
ings the past month in Indianapolis, Frank- 
fort, and Laketon, and at the latter place 
organized a (Gov.) St. John Juvenile Socie- 
ty, with ninety-six members. 


Mrs. Mary Beecner is forewoman of a 
department containing 200 girls in the Nau- 
gatuck (Conn.) Rubber Shoe Co., with full 
power in reference to engaging and dis- 
charging help. Although all the other 
rooms of this large establishment are in 
charge of men, hers is admitted to be the 
best conducted. She apparently does very 
little watching, having work of her own to 
do, such as looking over the shoes before 
they are packed, making ‘‘samples,” and 
getting up new designs, But many a girl 
who gets behind hand is quietly helped for 
ward by the deft and tireless fingers of the 
forewoman; and thus helped and encour- 
aged, the large number under her supervis- 
ion give entire satisfaction. Mrs. Beecher 
is said to have an interes: in the firm. 
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and to day while you give offerings of re- 

gard to Mrs. Stowe, we, the children of the 

same parents, give thanks for such a father 

and motber: I thank you for my father's 

sake and my mother’s sake for the offerings 

ow kindnesses which you give to Mrs. 
towe. 


As Mr. Beecher spoke his rure tact and 
power of emotion, as well as command over 
that of his hearers, was displayed; his 
touching allusion to the images of his loved 
father and mother, as he pictured them ris- 
ing before him, awakening the sympathy of 
all, while his happy bits of humor supplant- 
ed tears with smiles. Mrs. Allen sang Wil- 
son's *‘Lullaby,” and the following poem by 
Mr. Whittier was then read by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn: 


TO HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Thrice welcome from the Land of Flowers 
Anc golden-fraited orange bowers 

To this sweet. green-turfed June of ours! 
To her, who in our evil time 

Dragged into light the nation's crime 

With strength beyoud the sireugth of men, 
And, mightier than their sword, her pen;— 
To her whvu world-wide entrance gave 

To the log cabin of the slave, 

Made all his wrongs and sorrows known. 
And ali earth's languages his own!— 
Welcome from euch and ali to her 

Whose Woving of the Minister 

Revealed the warm heart of the man 
Beneath the creed-bound Paritan, 

And taught the kinship of the iove 

Of man below and God above: — 

To her whose vigorous pencil strokes 
Sketched into life ber Oidtown Folks, 
Whose fireside storics grave or gay, 

In quaint Sam Lawson's vagrant way, 
With Old New Enyland’s flavor rife, 
Waifs fr. m her rude idylliclife, 

Are racy as the legends oid 

By Chaucer or Boccaccio told— 

To her who keeps, through change of place 
And time, her na:ive streugth and grace, 
Alike where warm Sorrento smiles, 

Or where by birchen-shaded isles 

Whose summer winds have shivered o er 
The icy dr.ft of Labrador, 

She lifte to light the price.ess Pearl 

Of Harpweil's angel- koned girl:— 

To her at three score years and ten 

Be tributes of the tongue and pen, 

Be honor, praise and heart-thanks given, 
The loves of earth, the hopes of Heaven! 
Ah! dearer than the praise that stirs 

The air to-day, our love is hers! 

She needs no guaranty of fame 

Whose own is linked with Freedom's name, 
Long ages after ours shal! kee; 

Her memory living while we sleep; 

The waves that wash our gray coast lines, 
The Winds that rock the Southern pines 
Shall sing of her; the unending years 
Shall tell her tale in unborn ears, 

And, when, with sins and follies past. 

Are numbered color-hate and caste, 

White, black and red shall own as one, 
The noblest work by woman done. 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Dr. Oliver Wende!l Holmes, being pleas- 
aptly introduced as one who did not wholly 
sympathize with the theology in which Mrs, 
Stowe was brought up, said; lL only regret 
that my thevlogy is not broad enough to re- 
ceive all creeds. But as allusion has been 
made to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” I will just 
tell the circumstance of my reading the 
book. I was going down Washington street, 
when I met an old gentleman, Amos Law- 
rence. Hescreamed out to me, ‘Have you 
read Sunnyside?” I was not clear as to 
what he meant, but I said‘ Yes.”” I haa 
not read the book, but you know people al 
ways say ‘‘yes” when they do not under 
stand. [Laughter.] Finding I had read 
“Sunnyside,” he sent me another book— 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I usually had a nov- 
el of Dickens on hand in those days, but as 
I got on « little way with ‘Uncle Tom,” 
Dickens began to droop and droop in my at- 
tention,aud like all the others I found myself 
totally absorbed in the book. Can you 
wonder that I think of it at this time? 

Dr. Holmes then read the following: 


TO MRS, STOWE, 


If every tongue that speaks her praise 

For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 
Were summoned to the table, 

The vocal chorus that would meet 

Of mingled accents harsh or sweet 

From every land and tribe would beat 
The polyglots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian and Mantchoo 
Would shout, ‘We know the lady.”’ 


Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom 
And her he learned his gospel from 
Has never heard of Moses, 
Full well the brave black hand we know .- 
That gave to freedom’s grasp the hoe 
That filled the weed that used to grow 
Among the Southern roses. 


When Archimedes, long ago, 

Spake out so grandly ‘'dos pou sto,” 

» Give me a piace to stand on, 

I'll move your planet for you, now,"’ 

He littie dreamed or fancied how 

The so at last -hould find its pou 
For woman's faith to land on. 


Her lever was the wand of art, 

Her fulcrum was the human heart 
Whence al: unfailing aid ie: 

She moved the earth! iss thunders pealed, 

lts mountains shook, its temples reeled, 

The blood-red fonntains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sunk to Hades. 


All through the conflict up and down 
Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown. 
One ghost, one form ideal. 
And which was false and which was true, 
And which was mightier of the two, 
The wisest sibyl never knew, 
For both alike were real. 


Sister, the holy maid does well 
Who counts her beads in convent cell, 
Where pale devotion lingers; 
Bos she who serves Lae 1. — aeele, 
ore prayers are 8} in loving 8, 
May trast the Lora will count her beads 
As well as human fingers. 


When Truth herself was Slavery’s slave 
Thy hand the prisoned -uppliant gave 
rainbow wings of fiction, 
And Truth who soared descends to-day 
Bearing an angel’s wreath away, 
Its tillies at thy feet to lay 
With heaven’s own benediction. 


Dr. Holmes’s poem was heard with hear- 
ty appreciation. 
POEM BY MRS, A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


After the playing of a Swedish march by 
the orchestra, Mrs. Whitney read the fol- 
lowing poem: 


JUNE 14, 1382 a 


Queen of the months of the year! 
Hour of her crowning and prime! 
Everything royal and r 
Comes in this bountiful time. 


Everything noble and high— 
Everything lowly and sweet; 

Tree-tops are grand in the sky, 
Daisies in bloom at our feet. 


Roses aglow in the sun; 
Grass growing rich for the blade; 
Summer's eweet marvel beg.n 
New, as it never were made, 


Sunshine and blossom and song; 
Glory and beauty and praiee; 
Blessing and glidness belong 
To souls that are born on such days. 


Came she but these to inherit — 
Signs of her nature's attuce— 
oogese and affluent spirit 
rn in that far-away June? 


Gladdest is tenderest, too; 
Joy is diviner of trouble: 
Power hath a service to do; 
Sight that ie true seeth double. 


“We and our neighbors.”" That word 
Grew in the heart of her heart: 

Haunted the life feast, and stirred 
Plea for a people apart. 


*Seest Thou, hearest Thou rot? 
It fatleth{” was all ene eaid, 
Leaving her prayer with the Thonght 
That cares for the children’s bread. 


She minded the marriage board,— 
The wine that had not eufficed; 
And one who looked to the Lord,— 

Mary, the mother of Christ. 


“It faileth!" was all she said. 

She knew that He knew the rest; 
That nis ear interpreted 

The longing of her request. 


Unto such pitiful asking 

Strange that the answer should be,— 
Swift and keen with its tasking,— 

“ What have I to do with thee?” 


“ My time yet cometh.” *‘Ah, Lord,”’ 
hat cry fora people’s pain 
Went up afresh with a word 
That would not beseech in vain,— 


“Behold the death of their living! 
The anguish of thy long years! 

The thirst for wine of thanksgiving— 
The drink of their bitter tears!’’ 


Thirsted and suffered they still; 
Strange was the waiting and loss; 
None to deliver his will— 
None to bear forward His cross! 


“Waiteth it ever for me— 
Message and process divine? 

Woman, what do I with thee?" 
Was it denial, orsign? 


Was it rebuke, or a mission, 
For her who turned in a breath, 
Commanding with holy prevision, 
‘Do ye what« ver He saith!’ 


Yes—though ye hear the sentence, 
*Go, fill ye up to the brim 

The measure of your repentance!’ 
Fillup! And bear unto him!”’ 


Into the hearts of the human 
Purification of tears; 

That was the work of the woman; 
God gave the wine of the years! 


Mary, elect of the Lord! 
Yield we thy praise to another! 

She who hath wrought for His word 
Is daughter, and sister, and mother! 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS'S POEM. 
The following poem was then read by Dr 
Holmes: 
TO MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


Arise, and call her blessed—seventy years! 
Each one a tongue to speak for her, who needs 
No poor device of ours to tell to-day 

The story of her glory in our hearts. 

Precede us all, ye quiet lips of love, 

Ye honors high of home--nobilities 

Of mother and of wife—the heraldry 

Of happiness; dearer to her than were 

The homage of the world. We yield unto 
The royal rights of tenderness. Speak, then, 
Before all Voices, ripened human life! 


Arise, and call her blessed, dark-browed men, 
Who put the siiver lyre aside for you, 

Who could not stroll across the silken strings 
Of fancy while yon wept u comforted, 

But rang upon the fetters of a race 

Enchained the awful chord which pealed along 
And echoed in the cannon-shot which broke 
The matacle, and bade the bound go free. 

She brought a nation on its knees for shame, 
She brought a world !nto a black slave's heart. 
Where are onr lizii:er laurels, O my friends, 
Brothers aud sisters of the busy pen? 

Five million freemen crown her birthday feast, 
Before whose feet our little leaf we lay. 


Arise, and call her blessed, fainting souls, 

For whom rhe sang the strains of holy hope, 
Within the gentle twilight of her days, 

Like angels, bid her own hymns visit her. 

Her life no ivy-tangled door, but wide 

And welcome to his solemn feet, who need 

Not knock for entrance, nor one ever ask 

“Who cometh there?” So still and sure the step, 
So well we know God doth ‘‘anide in her.” 


Oh, wait to make her blessed, happy world, 

To which she looketh onward ardently! 

Lie distant, distant far, ye streets of gold, 
Where up ana down light-hearted spirits walk. 
And wonder that they stayed so long away. 

Be patient for her coming, for our s kes 

Who wili love Heaven better, keeping her. 

This only ask we—when from prayer to praise 
She moves, and when from peace to joy, be hers 
To know she hath the life eternal, since 

Her own heart’s dearest wish did meet her there. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE'S POEM. 


This was followed by a poem read by Mr. 
J.T. Trowbridge- Mr. Trowbridge’s poem 
having been secured for publication else- 
where, only the conclu‘ling stanzas can be 
given: 
I greet her now, when South and North 

Have ceased their deadly quarrels; 


And say, or sing, while here [ fling 
This ieaf upon her laure's— 


She loosed tce rivets of the slave; 
She likewise lifted woman, 

And proved her right to share with man 
All labors pure and human. 


Women, they say, must yield, obey, 
t children dance cotillons; 
While this one wrote, she csst the vote 
Of unenfranchised millions! 


PROF. CALVIN E. STOWE. 


The venerable Professor Calvin E. Stowe, 
husband of Harriet Beecher Stowe, being 
called upon, said simply: ~‘Iam not here 
now to make a speech. After all the rich 
viands with which you have been served, 
you dv not want to partake of Indian pud. 
ding, and no molasses at that.” [Laughter.] 


PO“M BY THE REV. HENRY F. ALLEN. 
The following poem was given by the 
Rev. Henry Freeman Allen, a son-in-law of 
Mrs. Stowe: 


A child came down to earth 
Just seventy — ago, 

And round its form the avgels trod, 
Whispering low, 
“ Tis an instrament 

To be played by the hand of God." 








Time sped its steadfast way; 
The child grew rosy and strong; 
Unconscious she sweetly played 
With wasic right 
And discord wrong, 
The song that God had made. 


The notes of the instrament rose 
Sweeter and better each day, 

Till it sang in clea: est truinpet-tones— 
Cast off the bond, 
Release the slave, 

*Tis thy brother who bleeds and groars. 


Oh, hear the cry of the wronged, 
The hapless children of God; 

With folded hands and tearfal eyes, 
Hopeless they stand, 
Patient and meek, 

They bow and kies the rod. 


O’er sea and mountain and shore, 
The masic thundered and rolled, 

Till the angels in heaven re-echoed its strain, 
And the love of man, 
With tre mercy of God 

Revived in our hearts again. 


Though the instrament’s feebler grown 
*Twill sound tond and fui! until death, 
Like a harp with its strings Zolian blown, 
Rising and falling, 
Whispering and calling, 
With the strength of God's own breath. 
Gounod’s song, ‘‘Sing, Smile, Slumber,”’ 
was contributed by Mrs. Allen. The fol 
lowing was the next poetical contribution: 
TO HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISK BATES. 


England has Eliot. France has Sand to show, 
America, her Harriet Beecher Stowe! 

Thy fame, like his whose greeting fails us now, 
Leaving the light on his remembered brow, 

Has spanned the earth, til) both to al/ belong. 
One through the might of story: one, of rong. 
What language where thy Uncle Tom is not? 

It speaks in every tongue—a polyglot, 

While tear- and laughter rolied from it apace, 
Its son! helped gain the freedom of a race; 

That freedom pence for ages yet to come, 

The world will Jaugh and weep o’er Uncle Tom. 
From sea to sea hath histrionic art 

Made its creations into being start, 

And lonely readers seeing all they read, 

Have ached with mirth, or with oppression dled. 
Wonld that thy genius, with a kindred stroke, 
The chains of mental s avery also broke! 

Now against ¢iat, we fain would have thee deal 
The massive blow that all the world shal! feel; 
And while they langh and weep at truth’s own face, 
Seek to buret off the shackles that disgrace! 
However much already we may owe, 

Make our debt larger to tue name of Stowe! 


THE LETTERS, 


Letters were received from many promi- 
nent persons, including the veteran Rev. Dr. 
Prime, of the New York Odserver; Judge 
Nellson, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, of the Christian Advocate; Thomas 
K. Beecher; Richard Smith, of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette; Oliver Johnson, Hon. George 
William Curtis, Edward Eggleston, George 
Cary Eggleston, whose former service in the 
Confederate army makes his letter notable; 
Professor Harrison, of Lexington, Va., who 
saw like service; Rebecca Harding Davis, 
the magazine writer; G. W. Cable, the 
Southern author; T. J. Conant, the distin- 
guished biblical scholar; J. W. De Forest; 
Professor Francis Brown, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and William P. 
Nixon, of the Ghicago Inter Ocean. 


LETTER OF GEORGE WM. CURTIS 


West BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 
N. Y., June 30, 1882. t 

Gentlemen :—1 am sincerely obliged by 
your kind invitation, and 1 regret exceed- 
ingly that it is impossible for me to accept 
it. Itis the great happiness of Mrs. Stowe 
not only to have written many delightful 
books, but to have written one book which 
will be always famous not only as the most 
vivid picture of an extinct evil system, but 
as one of the most powerful influences in 
overthrowing it. The light of her genius 
flashed the monster into hideous distinct- 
ness, and the country arose to destroy him. 
No book was ever more an historical event 
than ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In all times 
and countries women have nobly served 
justice and liberty, but it is doubtful if any 
singie service to the good cause in this 
country is greater than that of Mrs. Stowe. 
You could have no guest more worthy of 
honor, and none to whom honor would be 
more giadly and universally paid. If ail 
whom she has charmed and quickened 
should unite to sing her praises, the birds 
of summer would be outdone. Very truly 
yours, GrorGe WILLIAM CuRTIS. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


JUDGE TOURGEE'S REMARKS. 


* Judge Tourgee being introduced with a 
pleasant reference to his authorship of ‘‘The 
*‘Fuol’s Errand,” said: 


It has been intimated that if each one of 
us would give his experience in the reading 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it would bea rare 
“experience meeting.’”” Mine would be 
the most crude of any. The first time I 
had the book was when I tucked it under 
my frock on the way to the cornfield. I 
never was noted as an industrious boy. Il 
cut just one | ye me that forenoon. About 
midday I had a consciousness that I heard 
my father very om drawing my atten 
tion to work. I slipped away, and durin 
the rest of the day I lay on my back an 
read ‘‘Uncle Tom.” hatever may be said 
of Mrs. Stowe, I am probably the only boy 
that she made a fool of in her old age. 
(Laughter.) She did not come into my life 
asin these more mature natures. She came 
as a great light upon me, and it was the 
light of my life. I followed her glorious 
lead through all the striving of which I 
have been a witness, and I come more glad- 
ly, earnestly to give my thanks to her—to 
call her my mother. 


REV. EDWARD BEECHER. 


The Rev. Edward Beecher spoke of the 
significance of the great work accomplish- 
ed by Mes. Stowe as pointing out the capa- 
bilities of woman in the work of religion 
and progress, which she has not been per- 
mitted to fully realize. He argued forci- 
bly in behalf of womar suffrage, and of wo- 
man’s equal participation with man in the 
work of governmen:, and expressed the 
hope that through the influence of such wo- 
men as Mrs. Stowe we shall see a condition 
of the world in which woman will be made 
a factor equal with manin the cause of hu- 
man advancement. 





POEM BY MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 
The following was the offering of Mrs. 
James T. Fields: 
TO HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Birds were singing in the trees, 
Summer was abroad as now 

With her troop of murmuring bees 
And blossoms ‘round her brow: 


When seventy years ago there came 
A little child to view the land, 
Who foand a torch with lighted flame 
M ready to her hand, 


Fearless she held the flery tongue 
Close to her white and tender breast; 
When lo! the pain became a song 
And prayers for the oppressed. 


Mother of a new -born race, 
Daughter of a race to be, 

Regent through the boundless space 
Of sad humanity! 


Is there realm to vie with thine, 
Whither mortals may aspire? 

Torch of love, the flame divine 
Hath called thee ever higher, 


Who has taught the seer to know 
Sorrow that was not her own! 

Who has made her face to glow 
Glad for another's crown 


But by home fires when day i+ done, 
Charming young and scothing old, 
Dearest laurels you have won 
While hearth-stones have grown cold. 


Friend, how calm ) our sunset days! 
Your peaceful eyes cre set on heaven, 
For pense upon tLe promise stays,— 
Who loves much is forgiven. 
Mr. 


Edward Atkinson mentioned the 
case which had come under the observation 
of Prof. Lieber, of Charleston, 8S. C., of the 
honest anti-slavery feeling excited in the 
breast of an intense Southerner before the 
war by the reading of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Senator Preston, a leading fire-eater not in 
the habit of swearing in the presence of la- 
ladies, exclaimed excitedly: ‘I too have 
read it, and vy God! I can match every in- 
cident from my own experience.” Con- 
trasting the present with the past he said 
that it is seldom that we can witness such a 
movement which has wrought more than a 
revolution of forms—a revolution of ideas, 
MRS. STOWE'S RESPONSE. 

At this point the Chairman announced 
the name of Mrs. Hurriet Beecher Stowe, 
and as the venerable and venerated lady 
arose, and her countenance assumed its 
most kindly and thougbt-chastened expres- 
sion, every member of the distinguished 
company arose in grceting and awaited her 
words with affectionate expectancy. She 
spoke clearly and simply, her tones and 
the current of her thought bearing evidence 
that seventy years have not obstructed her 
physical or mental faculties. Shesaid: 

I thank you all forthe kind expression 
of feeling that you have offered to me. 
any of you have a doubt, or sorrow, or a 
pain—if you doubt about this world, just 
remember what God has done—that the 
great suffering of slavery is gone. I see 
thisevery day. I walk about every day and 
I see the people grow richer and richer. 
The colored people have their faults as well 
as their virtues, and we must be patient; 
but they are steadily improving. An old 
colored man that I know has now a home, 
a sugar-house and a mill of his own. I met 
him the other day, and said he tome: ‘‘I’ve 
got twenty head of cattle, twenty head of 
horses, and I’ve gotten children, all men.” 
He was sixty years of age. Take men of 
sixty years of age anc put them on the soil 
with nothing but their hands and how many 
of them would secure what the colored 
man did? A little while ago at his house 
they had a fes‘ival and raised $50. Many 
of the white people attended. All his 
daughters were able to cook. We had a 
jolly time. Let us never doubt of the fu- 
ture of this people, but believe that any- 
thing that ought to happen is going to hap- 
pen. (Applause.) 

The very pieasant and memorable words 
and incidents of the day were fittingly 
brought to a close with Mrs. Stowe’s re- 
marks, the orchestra playing an appropri- 
ate piece, and as thisrarely-matched ussem- 
bly arose to disperse all felt that American 
literature and poesy, as well as the cause of 
freedom, had found worthy utterance. 

—_——-—  +ae- —— — 
THE MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Boston Union Maternal Association was 
held May, 30, in the Mt. Vernon chapel. 

Mrs, Albert Bowker, the president, con- 
ducted the devotional exercises, following 
which, Mrs. J. E. Latimer, the secretary, 
gave an interesting report of the progress 
of mothers’ work in this country, as 
brought to her knowledge by the reports 
of delegates from the Association through- 
the land. Letters from different parts of 
the Union were read by Mrs. R. R. Meredith, 
home corresponding secretary, in which a 
desire for union with the parent association 
was expressed. Mrs. Dr. Thompson, 
foreign corresponding secretary, gave an 
account of the interest of mothers connect- 
ed with mission stations, and their desire 
to be taught how to train their children 
in a better way than those of previous 
generations. Mrs. Dr. Folts’ treasurer’s 
report showed the finances in good con- 
dition, and with means to meet enlarged 
work. Several city missions gave interest- 
ing accounts of their work among the 
poorer mothers and their children, and 
Miss Carter of her most successful labor 
anong the Chinese of this -city. Mrs. 
Edwin Lamson read a paper upon ‘Our 
Girls,” which was followed by another 
paper on ‘‘ Heredity,” by Mrs. McLaughlin. 

The following officers were then elected. 

President, Mrs. Albert Bowker; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. E. 8S. Tobey and twelve 
others; recording secretary, Mrs. J. E, 
Latimer, Auburndale; home correspond- 





Sa, 
ing secretary, Mrs. R. R. Meredith; for. 
eign corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. 
Thompson; treasurer, Mrs. D. V. Folts, — 


eo 


REFORM NEEDED IN NEWSPAPER, 

Of all good and true work done by wom. 
en, not the least is in newspaper work, 

We only wish there were more wome 
working to elevate the tone of newspapers 
but, like all reforms, this wiil take time. 
Every woman having the opportunity to 
read the Woman's JouURNAL cannot help 
feeling that its tendency is elevating, It 
she has the true sense and spirit of 
woman she cannot help having a pride in 
its very existence. 

It not only keeps us well informed of 
what women are struggling for politically, 
but what women are doing in every cause 
for humanity, truth and justice, We 
wish there were more such papers, and 
that women’s demand for them was great 
enough to make a much larger supply ne. 
cessary. The good they would do would 
be illimitable, if it would convince woman 
that it is her religious duty to aim in every 
way for the elevation of humanity. 

The JouRNAL does real work, inasmuch 
as it is based on a moral standard of itg 
own, and does not follow in the track of 
the majority of newspapers, which are 
doubtless, read more by both old and 
young than any other printed matter. It 
has been said, and perhaps truly, that they 
are the education of the people; but paus. 
ing to reflect, we cannot help seeing that 
the knowledge gained by this system of 
education is far from what it should be. 

Although we have been repeatedly told 
that newspapers are to print, and do print 
tLe news required by the reading commun. 
ity, I still think there is much good news 
not printed, and much news printed that 
were far better left unprinted, 

We sigh for the newspaper reading 
community, if the crimes and horrors s9 
glaringly placed before them in these print- 
ed sheets are what their tastes require, 
Do parents want the growing minds of 
their children fed upon the sensations that 
crowd our daily papers? It may be said 
to one who thinks this kind of news de. 
moralizing—‘’Do no tread it,” or—“ Why 
do most people read these things?” 
Simply because items of this character are 
placed before us with the mosxt glaring and 
startling head lines, as if they were of the 
greatest importance, 

A divorce or man-slaughter of the most 
disgusting type will be heralded through 
the country in the most conspicuous part 
of the paper. Sensation seems to be the 
aim, and as a general thing, when an act is 
done worth commending, if noticed at all 
in these educational journals, it has a sec- 
ondary place. The most valuable space 
istaken up in placing before the reader 
all the circumstances of some horror that 
had better be sunk into oblivion, instead 
of being read ir millions of family circles, 
and left to sink into the minds of the 
young. Instead of reading much of the 
good going on in the world around us, we 
are obliged to go to hangings and divorces 
from one end of the country to the other, 
A daily paper, although a great educator 
cannot be always grammatical or correct 
in its language, because the very nature 
of its structure forbids. But it can avoid 
slang. Instead of this, these papers grasp 
for all the current slang as eagerly as they 
seek sensation. 

We get tired of slang on the street, and it 
is pitiful to be obliged to read it over and 
over again while seeking for the news, 

The newspapers of the West are con 
sidered by Western people to be the papers 
of the country. But they are more sens 
tional and strive too hard to cater to the 
tastes of the public. We think they mis 
the mark by not devoting more space to 
valuable material; forgetting, in their zeal 
to please, that there are some people who 
do not hunger for daily sensations. As for 
the rest of their readers, we ask newspaper 
men if it would not be a laudable aim to 
cultivate their tastes instead of pandering to 
their perverted appetites? 

A Wisconsin Womak. 

La Crosse, Wis. 





———, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Allie E. Whitaker edits a columa 
concerning ‘‘ Woman’s Interests” in the 
Southbridge Journal. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will deliver the 
annual address to the alumna, at the com 
mencement of Elmira Female College, this 
month. 


Most of the church dissensions of thé 
present day are the result of the quarreling 
of the men. The sisters are not engaged '0 
any considerable extent in church rows.— 
The Church Union. 


The Wisconsin State Board of Super 
vision, on the 2d inst., appointed Mrs. But 
ler to be matron ef the Northern Hospital 
for the Insane, and Mrs. Sarah F. Little # 
superintendent and steward of the Blind 
Institution at Janesville. 

C. F. McGlashan, the proprietor of thé 
Santa Barbara Press, has patented 8 8¥* 
tem of railroad telegraphy, by whieh 
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moving traits can keep in communication 
h each Other and with station offices, 
ghus reducing to a minimum the liability to 
gecidents on the rail. The system involves 
put little additional expen3e, 

Mrs. Jeremiah Billingfelt, after spending 
eighteen years in an insare hospital at Lan- 
Pa., has been discovered by her rela- 


caster, . . 
tives, and taken to her mother’s home in 
Fremont. They had supposed that she died 
long ago. She was placed in the hospital 


by her husband, from whom nothing has 
peen heard since 1870, but is perfectly sane. 


A Cincinnati man, who didn’t like to have 
his wife go to matinees, finally went to the 
Grand Opera House, where that woman was 
enjoying “Olivette,” one afternoon, seized 
per firmly by the ear and led her out. ‘This 
husband occupies & ‘fine social position, 
we are told, but the newspapers do not give 
his name. 


The Sewing Girls’ Lodge of the Knights 
of Labor gave its regular monthly enter- 
tainment last week, at No. 554 South Hal- 
sted street, Chicago, with Mrs. Rodgers pre- 
siding. The exercises were of a musical 
and literary character, and a very pleasing 
programme was presented. The meeting 
was well attended, and at the close of the 
entertainment a number of new members 
were enrolled.—ZJnter- Ocean. 


“] should be very glad,” writes Lady 
Cavendish to Earl Spencer, ‘if there can be 
apy means of letting it be known in Ireland, 
go as to have some good effect, that | would 
never grudge the sacrifice of my darling’s 
life if only it leads to the putting down of 
the frightful spirit of evil in the land. He 
would never have grudged it if he could 
have hoped that his death would do more 
than his life. There does seem some hope 
of this, and you are doing all you can to 
keep down that most dreadful danger of 
‘panic and blind vengeance.’” 


The queen, according to the London Ga- 
sette, has been pleased “‘to grant unto Wi)- 
liam Lehman Ashmead Burdett Coutts Bart- 
lett-Coutts her royal license and authority 
to be called and known by the names of 
William Lehman Ashmead Burtlett- Burdett- 
Coutts.” Yet plain Bill Bartlett is dread- 
fully mixed up now when he wakes in the 
morning to know whether his real name is 
Coutts or Bartlett, or what not. This is 
what comes of a man trying to have a 
“maiden name.” 


Recently as a merchant from Wilmington 
was coming up the harbor a young seal 
about two feet long foHowed the boat and 
setupapiteous cry for help. The little 
‘fellow had got lost from its mother, and 
was lonesome and hungry. The boat was 


‘stopped and the urchin climbed in and 


nestled down under the legs of the gentle- 
man, who took him to Wilmington and fed 
him with milk, of which he is very fond. 
He is very tame and is the pet of the town. 
— Youth's Companion. 


In many charitable organizations women 
are doing noble work to reclaim the fallen 
and smooth the pathway of the unfortu 
nate. There can be no doubt that much 
good will come from their participation in 
the official management of state institu 
tions. Those already appointed have ren- 
dered invaluable services, and others will 
probably be chosen from time to time, as 
circumstances seem to warrant. Therecent 
law making women eligible as school trus- 
tees has produced admirable results, not 
only in securing the election of many of 
them as trustees of schools, but especially 
in elevating the qualification of men pro- 
posed as candidates for school-boards; and 
also in stimulating greater interest in the 
management, of schools generally.—Gover 
nor Oornell of New Yerk. 


Louisiana is feebly struggling with its old 
man of the sea, which hascomein the shape 
ofa lotterycompany. When thestate made 
its new set of statutes, in 1868, it gave to 
one company a monopoly of the lottery 
business for twenty-five years, and later the 
iniquity was clinched by the sanction of a 
constitutional amendment. Now the com 
pany, under the management of Charies T. 
Howard, is a powerful mischief-maker in 
public affairs, and an attempt has just been 
made by the legislature to put another 
amendment before the people, ending the 
thing. The Louisiana state lottery is re 
ported very demoralizing to the people, 
Particularly to the poorer class, but How. 
ard deals out money right and left, gives 
forty thousand dollars a year to the New 
Orleans charity hospital, and manages to 
hold his grip. 














in our endeavors to preserve health it is 
0: the utmost importance that we keep the 
Secretory system in perfect condition. The 
well-known remedy Kidney-Wort, has spe- 
cific action on the kidneys, liver and bowels. 

se it instead of dosing with vile bitters or 
drastic pills, It is purely vegetable, and is 
Tompt but mild in action. It is prepared 
n both dry and liquid form and sold by 
druggists every where.— Reading Eagle. 


Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, No. 
Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
Pamphlets relative to the curative proper- 
of her Vegetable Compound in al) fe- 
male cor.plaints. 











Moses King Pub, Cambridge, Mass. 


GARFIELD. 


POETS’ TRIBUTES TO GARFIELD. i6mo. 160 
pp. With steel portrait and biography of Presi- 
dent Garfield. Cloth. $1.50 


A new edition, bound in cloth, hav just been issued 
of this beautifal memorial volume, containing a 
steel portrait and biography, besides a hundred and 
fifty poems a hundred and fifty anthors, incla- 
ding Henry . Longfeliow, Will Carleton, H. H. 
Boyesen, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, A. Bronson Alcott, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Jobn Savary, Abraham Coles, Louis Dyer, Peleg Mc- 
Parlin. Martin F. Tupper, David Swing, Paul H. 
Hayne, John ()wen, Barrington Lodge, Alfred Nev- 
in, Charles J. Beattie, A. A. Hopkins, Elizabeth 
Yates Richmond, Thomas Nelson Hasekell, Fannie 
Isabelle Sherrick, Thomas Mackellar, George Fran- 
cis Dawson, Oliver Wendel! Holmes, Joaquin Miller, 
Walt Whitman, H, Bernard Carpenter, Hezekia But 
terworth, Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Julia Ward 
Howe, John Reade, D. Gilbert Dexter, Charlotte 
F, Bates, George A. Parkhurst, Thomas H. Chand: 
ler, Henry C, Dane, John Boyle O'Reilly, W. D. Kel- 
vi J.G. Holland, Charles T, Dazey, Minot J. Savage, 

jlian Whiting, Marie E. Blake, Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Francis A. Nichols, Caleb D. Bradlee, Anna 
Ford Piper, Eric 8. Robertson. and others, 

This is one of the finest memorials yet issued of 
our late President. The hundred and fifty authors 
are scattered over the United States, C.nadas, and 
a making this s0.:ewhat of an international 

jute. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD; or, Hicts on the Formation 
of True Womanly Character. By Rev. Franxutn 
Jounson, D. D. 140 pp. Cloth. $1.00. With por- 
trait of author. 

The title explains the object of this book. Itscon- 
sents comprise ten thonghtfally written chapters, 
showing, in an intelligent, instructive, and entertain- 
ing manner, the true course for any young woman 
to pursue in order to attain the highest and noblest 
development, 

The author is one of the most eminent clergymen 
in the Baptist denomination, and is esteemed by 
clergymen of all denominations as one of the ablest 
pastors in New England; and the volume here offered 
to the pubiic is the result of forty years’ constant 

astoral work. Noone, young or old, can read the 
ik without being —e— | encouraged in the 

right path. Amy onecan well afford to present a 

copy of this admirably written book to every gir! or 

young lady in whose welfare he is interested. It in 

& little classic in its line. 


MOSES KING, PUBLISHER, 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
ander the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and deske 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girle intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth hav: teo often been few. 














ESSTABLISHED 


At 130 Tremont st. 


Mrs. Dr. H. C. EDWARDS, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 


1280 TREMONT STREET, . BOSTON. 


EVERY WOMAN 


wHo 


Reads the Woman's Journal 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The Duties of Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend, 


New cheap edition, Paper binding. ... ......25 
Fine cloth edition,... 4 occcecce ° . wets 


Forsale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
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-KLDNEY-WORT : 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


‘0 other disease is so prevalent in this coun-' 
: has ever! 
ort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
he case, or of this romedy 


a3 Const:pation, and no rom 


jovercome i 


PILES. Plaint is —. & ‘ to be 


scomplicated with constipation. Eidney-W: 

" the weakencd parts and quickly 
jcures all kinds of Piles even wen physician 
land medicines have before failed. 

(Wr If you have either of these troubles 


KIDNEY-WORT 








MUSIC BOOKS BY 


American Composers 


Ditseén & Co. publish a large number of books that 
are ptrely American in design and composition. 


ZENOBIA (2.) is a new Grand Opera, just ont. It 
is by S. G. PRATT. The subject is a noble and he 
roic one, and the scenes are capable of being made 
most attractive. Will soon be given,Miss Annie Cary 
taking the principal role, 


DON MUNIO ($1.50) by DUDLEY BUCK, is a 
pw ny Cantata, founded on a legend of the Cru- 
es. 


46TH PSALM (80cts.) by DUULEY BUCK, isa 
favorite. 


JOSEP H’S BONDAGE ($1.) By Chadwick. 


BELSHAZZAR ($1,00)By BUTTERFIELD, 
Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one 
Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 
with proper costuming, may be made magnificent. 
The music is good, and either is wel! worth giving. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75cts.) By GEO. 
F. ROOT. o 


PIONIC ($1.00.) By THOMAS, 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 


REDEMPTION HYMN (20cts.) By J.C.D. 
_AReES, will be most acceptable to choirs and 
choruses. 


—_ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the « and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al) Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of ‘‘The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over ages, con- 
taining over 1 formulas. The latext and best fam- 
ily medical work ont. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 








Silver Ware! 


The = and most complete line 
in New England, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Ice Pitchers, Cake Baskets, 
Dining, Breakfast and Pickle Cas- 
ters, Card Receivers, Jewel Cases, 
Centre Pieces, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, etc., from the best manufac- 
tories; also Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Gold Watches, Guard, Vest and 
Neck Chains, Bracelets, Drops, 
Bar Pins, Lockets, Rings, etc., a 
full line of French. Clocks, Eye 
Glasses, Spectacles, Opera and 
Field Glasses. 


Having skilled workmen, Iam prepared to meet 
the demands of the public in the way of Fine Watch 
and French Clock Repairing; also Engraving, Man- 
ofacturing and Repairing all kinds of Jewelry, etc. 


STRANGERS are cordially invited to 
examine this stock, with the assurance 
that they incur no obligation to purchase. 


C. W. Baldwin, 


24-26-28 BEDFORD STREET. 








Or the same Formula as a Liquid, 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured. They are piepared 
from the active portions only of well-known garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an e ial heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. uring six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: “‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy's Tonic Pills. Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with a answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, if possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on = of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
5.00. Address H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
lace, Boston, Mass. 


Rime CEPHALINE 
‘ ACE mA 7 
SP HALING peerless Brain and Nerve Food, 


ia composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
NN ERVE. FOOD productions, that contain in nght- 
VEiieimitiqemmiy adjnsted proportions the ele- 
BY ments = sustain the brain and 
Aawuerves. It removes all obstruc- 
4 FAN Oe Bes Ee tione of the brain, gives vital pow- 
waar er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sieepieseness, and Nervous 
Proetration. G for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures, Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt of price, 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50 Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


PHOTOGRAPH 
tioner= 


8 
ALBUMS 184 Boveadiine Street, Boston. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hatterr & Co. 
Portland, Maine, 


$5 to $20 susz “idzes Somme ses 
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May be found in great variety 
at 7 seazon of the year at 
ard & Gay's, 











New Publications. 


Notable Thoughts About Wo- 
men. 


Compiled by MATURIN M. BALLOU. Cr. 8vo., 
cloth, $1.50, 


An interesting and valuable collection of many 
striking and characteristic thoughts and expressions 
in regard to women, by noted men and women of all 
nations, and of past and present times. 


American Statesmen. 


Vol. Il. Alexander Hamilton. By HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. 16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 


Pa. is . eooend ap Ge se‘les of taves of 
merican Statesmen, so happil un b r. 
Morse’s “John Quincy Adams.” ure as fa- 
miliarity with American — history is so well 
known, that this book will be looked for with una- 
sual interesc. 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 


Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts and Eastern 
Sketches. Cr. 8vo., $2.00. 


This group of stories under the general title of 
‘Tales of the Argonauts,” id chiefly composed of 
sketches of early Californian life, written in Mr. 
Harte's inimitable manner. Several of the “Eastern 
~~~ have never before been collected in a vol- 

e. 


An Echo of Passion, 
a e_oaes PARSONSLATHROP. 16mo., cloth, 


This novel, which has met with so favorable a re 
ception as a serial in the pages of the Atlantic 

fonthly, is now published in book form, in which it 
will doubtless find many new readers. It is issued 
-B alffactive style with a very novel and artistic cov- 
er designed by FRANCIS LATHROP. 


The Fisher Maiden, 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 16mo. $1.00. 


Another volume of the authorized edition of the 
novels of this Norwegian author. The story is writ- 
ten with the power and simple charm to be found in 
all of Bjornson’s stories. 


American Classics for Schools, 


HAWTHORNE. In one volume, 16mo., illustrated, 
60 cents. 


This volume is one of a series intended to supply, 
in attractive form, passages suitable for schoo! read- 
dng, which will! give the pupil a taste for what ie best 
in American literature. The extracts have been 
made with great care and judgment. The volume 
=— a portrait of the author and eight illustra- 

One. 


Whittier Leaflets, 


Poems and Prose Passages from the Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. For homes, libraries, and 
schools, Compiled by JOSEPHINE E. HODG. 
DON. Beautifully illustrated, 12mo., cloth, 60 
cents. Pamphlet and Leaflets together, 60 cents, 
separately, 80 cents each. 


The success of the Longfellow and Holmes Leaf- 
lets has been so great that Miss Hodgdon has now 
prepared a similar collection from Mr. Whittier’s 
writings, which is sure to come into wide and gener- 
aluse. No past has a stronger hold upon the hearts 
of the people than Whittier, and these Leaflets will 
meet with the heartiest welcome. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


“A Surprising Success,” 


WIDE AWAKE 


“Its Success Based on Real Merit.” 


The London Literary World says it is the best Young 
People’s Magazine in the world. 


THREE MONTHS for 65 cents. 
Wide Awake 


In its June, July and Angust numbers, offers 
Magnificent Vacation Attractions, 


Hinte for Campers Ont. 

Stories for Hammock and Veranda. 

Evening Sports, including a Comedy in six acts, 
and an yey for young Folks, 

Songs from the best English poets, set to music. 

In short, Entertainment is farnished for the 

WHOLE FAMILY. 

Sent to any address, with any change desired, 

three months, postpaid, for 65 cts. 


Order of any Newsdealer or of the Publishers, 
D. Lothrop & Co., 


32 Franklin Street, - ° Boston. 
Three Editions in Three Weeks. 











A New Supply Now Ready. 


The Pettibone Name 


A New ENGLAND Srory. 
By MARGARESL SIDNEY. 
Author of “Five Little Peppers,” and How They 
Grew.” 


12mo. Price $1.25. 





“In ‘The Pettibone Name’ we have a bright. fresh 
picture of New England life. The good Deacon Bad- 
ger, the flery Dr. Pitcher, the kind-hearted, g ssiping 
Samantha, the busy body Mrs. Bassett, and the ir- 
repressible child Bobby Jane, seem all to be studies 
from life.".—Boston Post. 


“Ita characters show carefal study and no little 
ekill in portraiture. Its heroine is a gifted womar. 
whom it 18 a privilege to have known, even in a sto- 
ry. It isa book that one is glad to have read.”’— 
Christian at Work. 


A capital story illustrating New England life.”— 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“One of the fines: pieces of American fiction. 

“Its two ministers are well drawn. Its village gos- 
sips are ‘racy of the soil ‘and in Judith Pettibone 
the Puritan woman with intense family pride and 
stern reticence of life, finds a fitting representative.” 
—Su, Baltimore. 

POLLY’S SCHEME, 

A most amusing and fascinating story. giving prac 
tical hints relative to spending the summer vacation 
16mo., cloth, $1,00. 

THE SATURDAY LECTURES. 
Delivered in the Lecture-Room of the U. S. Nationa) 
Musenm under the auspices of the Anthropologica! 
and Biological Societies of Washington, in March 
and April, 1882. 8vo. Cloth. $125. A valuable 
addition to popular ecientific literature. 

THE LORD'S PURSEBEARERS. 

By firspa STRETTON. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 
$1.25. .A story of intense interest with a moral force 
which must commend it to a wide reading. 

GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY. 

By the anthor of “Silent Tom.” VY. I. F. series. 
12mo, cloth, -25. “Grandmother Normandy” 
is a story most fascinatingly told, and destined 
to have a wide reading. 


Three Choice Novels. 


The Desmond Hundred. 


The New Round-Robin Novel, by the author of “A 


Nameless Nobleman.” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

A story of marked individuality and enthralling 
interest, whose scenes are laid in New England and 
the Bahamas. 

“The novel lacks nothing of the romance, warmth, 
and poetry which characterize the author’s former 
works.""—Boston Advertis 

“It has all the elements cf a popular book.” —San- 
day Courier. 

“A fascinating book.”--Worcester Spy. 

“One of the best of the series.”—N. Y. Graphic. 


A Reverend ldol. 


A Novel. ivol. 12mo. $1.50. 


‘A capital novel, fresh, bright, and interesting. It 
ie undeniably clever, and some of the best things 
that have been lately written abont women, minis 
ters, art, and various social questions may be found 
in its pages. Its roguery is irresistible.’’—Literary 
World. 

“There is a freshness about everything that is said 
which ol novel-readers will appreciate.”—N..Y. 
Graphic. 

‘*We have not read any book fora long: time that 
has so deeply moved us,’"—Golden Rule. 
“Everybody in Boston is wondering who the au- 
thor is.’"’—Christian Union. 


“It is a brilliant production, br: it has more pro 
found claims upon the attention of the intelligent 
reader. It is easy to predict for ‘A Reverend Idol’ a 
popular triumph ”—Boston Traveller. 


“The novel-readers of Boston society are ranging 
themselves in two parties—those who believe that 
Phillips Brooks the nero of the new novel, ‘A 
Reverend Idol,’ and those who do not so believe. 
The weight of internal evidence is convincingly in 
favor of the latter party.""°— Boston Gazette. 

“Told in a styl that is refreshingly saucy.”—De- 
troit News. . 

“This thoughtful and rarely interesting book."*— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“The book is a strong one, and thoroughly noble. 
It will be read, re-read, and discussed as few: novels 
are.’’—Congregationalist. 


A Paladin of Finance. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, author of “‘Ginx’s Baby,’ 
etc. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 

Avivid and entertaining romance of the nobles 
and cardinals of Paris, ander the new conditions of 
life and society, with an exquisite story of domestic 
life. 

“Full of clever hits.’,—Cineinnati Gazette. 
“Immeasurably superior to its author’s other 
stories.""—Phil. Bulletin. 

“The atmosphere of ‘the book is French, bat not 
so painfully so as the passionate gloom of Dandet’s 
stories.’"-—Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R.USGOOD &CO BOSTON. 
New Editions Now Ready. 


European Breezes. 


By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of travel throngh Germany, Anus 
tria, Hangary and Switzerland, covering places not 
usually visited by Americans in making ** grand 
tour of the Continent.” by the accomplished writer 
of ‘“‘Newport Breezes.” 
JUST IN SEASON: 


Practical Boat-Sailing. 
By DOUGLAS FRAZAR. Classic size, $1.00. With 
numerons diagrams and i.lustrations. 

A concise and simple Treatise on the M nagenent 
of small Boats and Yachts, under al! conditions, 
with explanatory chapters on ordin:ry sea-manenu- 
vers, the use of sails, helm and anchor,and advice 
as to what is proper to be done in different e v4 
cies; supplemented by a vocabulary of nan 
terms 








By the Author of “Common Sense About Women,” 


Short Studies of American Au- 


thors, 

By THOMAS WENTWURTH HIGGINSON. Price 

60 cents. 

“So delicate, and yet so st-ong is his style; so a 
yet 20 —— — age o, ne 
easy shed, leisurely dic ton at the literary 
enjoyment cannot be impaired. He hae all the 
charm of Montaigne without his egotism.”—Minne- 
apolis Press. 

Science and Religion. 


The Stars and the Earth: 
Or, Thoughts upon Time, S$ , and Eternity. With 

an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D., LL, 

D., tate President of Harvard University. Cloth, 

50 cents. 

“It contains a fund of deep thought which larger 
works on astronomical subjects have seldom devel- 
oped. It is most logically written. Step by ote: 
from undeniable premises, does the writer prove 
point, until the omniscierce of the great one Deity is 
made apparent from mental! vision, and in an ex 
ordinary, new and clearer light.”"—English Review 


T. W. Higginson’s Books, 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN..........$1.50 
BEAL TIO, 0cp cogecooncoceocs cocscn cee ccecsces Man 
OLDPORT DAYScececeseee.cceceeeee cocccs.... 1.80 
ATLANTIC ESSAYS peéeee 
OUT-DOOR PAPERS. ............-- eaebssceoees 1.50 
Av MY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT...... 130 


A new edition, printed on fine paper. with new 
dies, matching “Common Sense About Women.” 


“The finest Essays on Shakespeare ever written,” 
Human Life in Shakespeare. 


By HEN!Y GILES. A new edition with an Intro- 
duction by J. BOYLE O'REILLY. 16mo. Cloth, 
1.50 


Robert Colly er’s Books, 
New Editions in New Style Binding. 
LIFE THAT NOW IS. With Portrait........$1.5¢€ 


NATURE AND LIPE....:...0+. sovese evsee 1.8C 
’ 

Lee and Shepard’s Handbooks, 
Handbook of Conversation......... Occessececcas $.50 
Handbook of Synopymé. ooeee..seeeees sees sees 30 
Handbonk of Pronunciation...+-+...-+++...-0000 35 
Handbook of Panctuation...++0-.++.....+006 oaee 

Handbook of Field Botany......++++....0 esseee 

Handbook of Wood-Engraving......... cere... 

Haadbook of Light Gymnastics. ........ otedbedan 50 
Handbook of Taxidermy..........s+-00+ sce ceee 50 
Handbook of Boat-Sailing............seseeesees 1.0 
Handbook of Insect Catching............ coscc.e SO 
Short Stuvies of Amer.can Authors........... soe 0 
The S are and the Rarth. ° 50 


Hints and Helps to those ‘who ‘read, “write and 
print. .oe..++ eee ween teetenee te eeeee were 


*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





D, Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, 





Lee and Shepard, 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters eonteentns vommstanees, and veleting to the 
burineses rtmentof the paper, mas 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Revistered Let- 
ters or P. 0. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 

isk of the person -ending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi her to discontinue ana anti! pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the sabscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are ona requested to note the ex- 
py oy of their -ubscriptions and to forward money 

‘or the ensuiuz year withont waiting fora bill. 








MRS. HAGGART AT HOME. 

Indiana is in earnest for the suffrage 
amendment, if one may judge by the calls 
on Mrs. Haggart for suffrage meetings. On 
her return from this city, she found twenty 
calls awaiting her to hold meetings and or- 
ganize clubs. She was to go first to Frank- 
lin to lecture for the association there, then 
to Miami—then to Huntington—then to 
Champaign, Ills.—and up into Steuben Co., 
Ird., then to WayneCo, The annual meet- 
ing of the State Association has been heid 
this week at Columbus. Dudley Foulke 
was to be one of the principal speakers. 
This gentleman is au young lawyer whose 
wealth, social position, and fine power of 
speech give him great advantage as a helper 
for our cause. On the platform he reminds 
one of Geo. Wm. Curtis. His style is as 
fine, and his genuine sincerity adds force to 
his words. Indiana may congratulate it- 
self upon baving his invaluable help in the 
coming campaign for theamendment. We 
shall hope to have an account of the annual 
meeting, which is in session as I write, 

L. 8 





tind 
AN AVALANCHE OF OPPOSITION, 

Just now, there seems to be a whole ava- 
lanche of opposition to the equal rights of 
women. The men doctors (some of them) 
in the Massachusetts Medical Association 
refuse tu allow well qualified women physi- 
cians to become members of that body. 
But the women physicians, well equipped 
for the duties of their profession, have given 
the best proof of their right to be physi- 
cians by their success with their patients. 
They are finding practice in the best fami- 
lies. They are laying by good incomes. 
Who is afraid? Not the women doctors. 

The clergymen of the Episcopal diocese 
of Illinois refuse by a large vote, to allow 
the women members of that church to vote 
for vestrymen, on the alleged ground that 
“if women were given the right to vote they 
could not be kept from the offices,” etc. 
Who is afraid now? Not women, who, in 
other churches, not only vote, but are reg- 
ularly ordained ministers with the salary 
and the honor and the duty. They know 
the Episcopal door will also open to them, 
obedient to a power greater than that of all 
the clergymen in it. The world needs the 
help of all its best people. It can spare 
neither its men nor its women. 

Bishop Gilmour, the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Cleveland, leaves male land- 
leaguers to full membership in his churches, 
but threatens women who are members of 
the land league with excommunication, if 
they hereafter attend the meetings of the 
league. But the Catholic women say ‘‘the 
bishop has uttered his anathema and we 
must let him see that weare not afraid. If 
to love our country is heresy, then most 
certainly we are heretics. As for the threat 
of excommunication, we think we can 
stand that. No one can be excommuni 
cated for loving hercountry. All the bish- 
op thinks it is necessary for the lrish peo- 
ple to do, is to subscribe and build churches 
for him. Let us stand firm and go quietly 
about our work for Ireland.” The Irish 
men stand by the women. The Parnell- 
Dillon Land League of St. Louis ‘‘send to 
our sister leaguers of Cleveland every en- 
couragement in their struggle against a 
prejudiced clergy as well as plundering 
landlords, and earnestly beseech them to 
stand firmly by their country and their 
God, regardless of any vulgar tirades, even 
when mouthed in the robes of an abused re- 
ligion.” 

Justice is the highest thing; and where 
justice is, there is nothing to fear. . 8. 





THE WORK IN NEBRASKA. 

Mre. Margaret W. Campbell, who has 
been lecturing in Nebraska as the agent of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association 
since the middle of May, writes us of the 
cause there. The following extract from 
her letter shows the work, and the spirit of 
the workers: 

The first part of this month was used in 
Johnson county. Mrs. J. F. Holmes took 
me out to the rural districts without cost. 
She drors her own team. The meetings 
were heid in school-houses and country 
churches. The ple seemed eager to 
hear, and wan more. The moon was 


night, sometimes getting home at 1 A. M. 
At some places we were obliged to spend 
the night. I think the will of the 
voters was secured in those places. Mrs. 
Holmes got a good many subscribers to the 
Western Woman's Journal, and quite a little 
sum of money pledged for genetal work. 
She is invaluab’e. Since leaving Tecum- 
seh, I have had large audiences at Sterling, 
Humboldt, Pawnee City, Wymore, Blue 
Spring and Beatrice. J have had good 
meetings nearly everywhere. Meetings 
have been arranged for every week day 
evening. I am to speak in this county four 
moré evenings, and then go to the counties 
west of this. 

Any foreigner living in Nebraska six 
months, and having registercd his intention 
to become a citizen thirty days before the 
election, can vote. Surely a state which is 
so liberal to foreizn born men, can afford to 
be equally generous to its women. Miss 
Rachel Foster is in Nebraska, to arrange 
for the annual meeting of the Natioual Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and for other 
meetings. 

From the Beatrice Hrpress and Western 
Woman's Journal we learn that societies 
have been organized at Auburn, Nemaha 
City, and Dunbar; also, a Nemaha county 
Woman Suffrage Association was organized 
at Brownville, June 6. Mrs. C. B. Culby 
and Mrs. Warner beld meetings at Brown- 
ville, Dunbar, Syracuse, and Calvert. There 
are four organizations in Otoe county. 
Gage and Thayer counties are also organ- 
ized. Mrs. Colby says: 

It would be a sure prophecy of the suc- 
cess of the amendment, could Mrs. Warner 
be seen and heard all over the state in its 
favor. The life and worth of such a wo- 
man who asks the right of suffrage for her 
sex makes an irresistible argument. 

The great need in Nebraska is money, 
to pay the necessary expenses of the work 
which must be done to secure success. The 
women are hard at work, and they spare 
neither themselves nor anything they pos- 
sess. But they need and should have 
money to pay their bills, while they work 
on without compensation of ary kind. 

Who will respoud? L. 3. 

oe 


THE DUCTORS' DILEMMA. 





The proceedings of the Massachusetts (al- 
lopathic) Medical Society, published by us 
last week, were amusing as well as signifi- 
cant. When a cause is so far gone that its 
advocates lose their heads and forget to keep 
up appearances, it is in abad way. No 
man talks as Dr. Shattuck talked, unless he 
has lost bis head, (provided, of course, that 
he ever had any head to lose.) 

We desire to be charitable in our judg 
ment of this extraordinary speech of a per- 
son who basa head. A man in his right 
mind, who indulges in gross and unprovok- 
ed aspersions upon women of superior edu- 
cation and refinement, deprives himself of 
any claim to be thenceforth regarded as a 
gentleman. A professional man, who, in his 
right mind, isincapable of approaching a 
practical subject on a basis of courtesy and 
common sense, would be an unsafe practi- 
tioner A member of ascientific associa- 
tion who, in his right mind, is lacking in 
good temper and magnanimity towards a 
majority of his associates, would be a dan- 
gerous companion and a disgrace to an 
honorable profession. Therefore we say, 
after reading the speech of Dr. Shattuck 
before the council,—that he had lost his 
head, and was not in his right mind. 

‘I can only express the wish that an op- 
position may continue to exist for at least 
sixty years longer,” said Dr. Marie Zak- 
rzewska, in her response to the toast, ‘‘Wo- 
man in Medicine,” at the suffrage festival. 
Certainly the friends of woman's admission 
to the medical profession could have given 
no impulse so effective as this base attack. 
The newspapers of the city and State have 
been unanimous in their condemnation. 
We greatly mistake the character and 
spirit of the learned and respectable body 
of physicians, which by so large a majority 
voted to admit women to membership, if 
they permit themselves to be misrepresent- 
ed and misgoverned by a minority of their 
members. Next year they will amend their 
by-laws, abolish the despotism of the ‘‘coun- 
cil,” and in according equal rights to wo- 
men will regain their own. H. B. B. 

5 tied 
SUFFRAGE MEETING IN NEW JERSEY. 
There is a well-organized woman's club 
in Orange, New Jersey. It is notasuffrage 
club, but some of its members are suffragists. 
These members arranged a meeting for Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, to be held on her return from 
Longwood, Pa. 
The time was very short, but the ladies 
bestirred themselves. Mrs. C. C. Hussey, 
with her horse and buggy, drove around 
and gave notice at many houses. Dr. Anna 
Johnson used her prolessional opportuni- 
ties to circulate the knowledge of the meet- 
ing, and many others ‘‘lent a hand.” The 
result was an excellent audience, mostly 
ladies, assembled in Morgan Hall on Mon- 
day evening, the 12th inst. Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Johnson presided and introduced the 
speaker. Mrs. Stone, who lived several 





years in Orange, is well and kindly remem- 
bered, and was greeted with applause as she 
came to the platform. 

She spoke about an hour, and showed 





good at that time, and we improved every 


how great are the gains already made, how 





the old grounds of opposition are changed, 
and how the practical working of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming has answered objec- 
tions, and removed doubts and fears. She 
urged unceasing effort. 

At the close of ber speech, Mrs. Stone 
said she should be glad to hear others, eith- 
er in approval, or disapproval, or question. 
This opportunity brought out many ques- 
tions, and some excellent speeches from 
Rowland and Henrietta Johnson, Miss 
Dearborn, Mrs. C. A. Browning, and sev- 
eral others. Mr. Johnson recalled the time 
when in that town he had witnessed the sale 
of Mrs. Stone’s property for taxes, against 
the payment of which she had protested. 
Mrs. Jobnson mentioned changes in the 
laws which have been brought about by the 
suffrage movement, and some of the diffi- 
culties whi¢h women have encountered in 
that place. Mrs. Catharine Browning said 
that those who have the benefit of the im- 
provements made for women in so many 
ways, should give the credit where it be- 
longed, to those who have during so many 
years devoted themselves to this work. 
Many questions were asked by Miss Dear- 
born and others in the audience, and short 
speeches made. It was near ten o'clock 
when the meeting adjourned. All felt that 
it had been a good and heipful occasion. 
Many old friends of Mrs. Stone, and others, 
gathered around her to take her hand, and 
to express their pleasure at this meeting, 
which she, as wellas they,had evidently en- 
joyed. Itshould be remembered that in 
New Jersey mothers have now the same 
right to their children that the fathers 
have. H. L. 





so 
MRS. STUWE’S BIRTHDAY. 

We give to-day a full account of the 
memorable birthday celebration of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. A distinguished 
company met to honor a woman for having 
exerted a controlling power in American 
politics, in a great national exigency. 

Unexpected and uninvited by the public, 
ata critical moment in our history, like 
another Joan of Arc, this woman, in 1852, 
spoke the word which rallied the hosts of 
freedom against the citadel of slavery. It 
was the midnight of the moral conflict, For 
twenly years, amid mobs and execrations, 
the abolitionists had endured social ostra- 
cism, struggling to be heard. Whigs and 
Democrats had just united in the infamous 
**compromises of 1850,” which guaranteed 
the ‘‘finality” of slavery. Church and State 
were awed into silence, and the triumph of 
the Southern aristocracy seemed complete. 

With magnificent audacity Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey replied to the Cincinnati mob, which 
had twice thrown his press into the Ohio 
River, by planting bis National ZHra in 
Washington, with John G. Whittier as his 
associate editor. He called on Mrs. Stowe 
for aid. Like the song of a bird at mid- 
night her voice rose amid the hush and 
heralded the dawn. The thrilling tones 
rang over the continent and were heard 
across the sea. Straightway began an agi- 
tation which rent the churches assunder, 
divided parties, revolutionized politics, 
changed the currents of business, alienated 
father from son, brother froni sister, section 
from section; which filled both North and 
South with a divine madness, precipitated 
secession and civil war, made union and 
emancipation ‘‘one and inseparable,” and 
buried slavery forever. 

There are moral questions still waiting to 
be settled—qestions of purity, temperance, 
peace, education, social progress, and public 
order. Woman's voice and woman’s vote 
are needed. AsI looked into the faces of 
many persons present, who believe that 
‘‘women should not meddle with politics,” 
I could not but smile at the admirable in- 
consistency of their presence on such an oc- 
casion. And when Dr. Edward Beecher 
pointed the inevitable moral, and struck 
the key-note of woman’s enfranchisement, 
his words were like an added ray of sun- 
shine lighting up the scene, so that even 
they who ran might read. Well did Trow- 
bridge end his poem with the ringing lines: 

Women, they say, must yield, obey, 
Rear children, dance cotillions, 


While this one wrote, she cast the vote 
Of unenfranchised miilions, 


H. B. B. 





MES. GRANNIS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor of the Church 
Union, says:—‘‘Eleven years ago, when Dr. 
Ormiston, during one of his lectures on 
**The Women of the Bible,” said that every 
woman should walk under the arm of her 
husband, I received a audden and lasting in- 
spiration, which did not raise my body, 
but my spirit sailed high over the heads of 
all men of this theory, and I was convinced 
from that moment that for the women who 
could not walk under the arms of their hus- 
bands, there must be some fearful mistake 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures, as I 
believed then as I have always believed, 
that the Scriptures are the only infallible 
guide for women as well as for men. I trust 
I may be permitted by my heavenly Father 
to prove by my life work for the cause of 
freedom to women, that they who have not 
‘“‘walked under the arm of a husband,” but 
served by his side many years and taken up 





the duties of wife, mother and provider, in- 
tellectually, spiritually, morally, and finan- 
cially, for servants, children, poor relatives, 
and a host of other responsibilities. have a 
place in the world, and that the day is not 
far off when they may have the right of 
suffrage with their masculine peers,employ- 
ees, and servants. 





oer 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S CLUB. 

The Annual Report of the Committee on 
Work was as follows: 

The record of another year is finished; 
and the Committee on Work presents tn you 
its fourteenth annual report. We believe 
the year has been both profitable and pleas- 
ant, so far as our annals are concerned. 

We opened the season on November 
21st, with a paper from our President—Mrs. 
Howe, on the question, ‘‘Is American edu- 
cation suited to the needs of American life?” 

On December 19th, Miss M. A. Hardaker 
read a paper—since published in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly—on ‘Science and the 
Woman Question.” 

On January 16, 1882, Mrs. Diaz spoke on 
‘*Women’s work for the Millennium.” 

On February 20, Rev. W. P. Tilden read 
a paper—which he bad previously read be- 
fore the Young Men’s Christian Union— 
upon ‘‘Amusements.” 

On March 28, Mr. Herman W. Chaplin 
spoke on ‘‘Civil Service Reform.” 

On April 17, Dr. B. Joy Jeffries spoke 
on ‘‘Color-teaching in Schools,” showing 
some interesting experiments with colors, 
and also some simple apparatus for use in 
the schools, 

On May 15, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave 
us an account of some of her recent expe- 
riences in England, and on the continent, 
especially in the line of women’s work in 
organizations. 

This was the closing meeting for the sea- 
son. Summarized in this manner, the 
story is simply and easily told, but it repre- 
sents a good deal that is of interest and im- 
portance. The range of subjects treated 
has not, perhaps, been quite so great as in 
some former years; and yet even in variety 
there has been, we think, no serious lack; 
and we may safely say that the topics have 
been timely. Sometimes, indeed, they have 
had the greater merit of being universal in 
their application and importance. Certain- 
ly, all the questions have been treated in a 
way to rouse a thoughtful interest; and 
once more we would express our hearty 
thanks to the gentlemen and ladies who 
have so cordially responded to our invita- 
tions to speak on these successive after- 
noons. 

Probably the least familiar subject was 
that presented by Dr. Jeffries—color, and 
its teaching in our schools. Indeed, it isa 
comparatively new question to every one. 
The dangers which have resulted from 
color-blindness have startled a few men into 
efforts to enlighten the thoughtful public in 
this direction. In the discussions that 
have followed, the imperfect methods of 
training which prevail, have been brought 
to notice, and new methods have been 
wrought out to take their place. When 
first a railway accident was traced to this 
little known imperfection of vision, the 
way was opened to a long sequence of 
events. A certain almost amazirg per- 
centage of color-blind children is found to 
exist everywhere; and this chiefly among 
boys. Color-blindness among girls is very 
rare. And again, children with perfect col. 
or sight are abundant, who do not know the 
names of even the common colors, because 
of their imperfect training in distinguish- 
ing and naming colors. Long ago, Prof. 
Agassiz said our common school system 
does not train the senses and faculties. 
Children do not know—are not taught— 
how to.see, how to hear, and their hands 
are not trained todo. Every year seems to 
make more impressive the meaning of his 
words. But governments have turned their 
attention to this matter of color, in several 
countries, and legislative enactments now 
require that public servarts should be test- 
ed for color sight, when their occupations 
require that, for safety, it should be perfect. 
Some day it will happen that theré will no 
longer be danger of accident, at sea or on 
railways, because engineers and pilots can- 
not distinguish between red and green—the 
colors of danger and safety. The color- 
blind man shall be saved loss of time in 
trying to fit himself for duties that he can 
never properly perform; and the community 
shall be spared accidents from at least one 
source. The subject is full of interest; 
and Dr. Jeffries, in calling our attention to 
it, deserves not only thanks, but such en- 
lightened assistance as we can render. The 
State Board of Education has taken up the 
matter, and will do what it can to advance 
it. An enlightened public sentiment will 
make it possible to do a great deal, and to 
do it without loss of time. 

From all the papers of the year’s pro- 
gramme, we believe that not only enlighten- 
ment but inspiration has come. If it were 
not so, our work in your behalf wonld bea 
task—a hard labor—instead of 4 service, 
which, though responsible and taxing, is 
yet full of interest. To bring, month by 
month, to the notice of a company of 
thoughtful persons the important questions 





~ 
of this particular day, or the deeper Pro. 
blems that belong to all time, and that 
stretch forward in their influence as Time 
becomes Eternity—to bring such Questions 
forward to a responsive audience, is q true 
seed-sowing; and you often give us to feel 
that seed has indeed been sown, and that 
the harvest of ripe fruit will follow. Then 
do we receive the highest kind of rewarg 
for effort, and we can well afford to forget 
those other times, which happily have been 
very rare in our experience, when you have 
seemed not to find either the interest or the 
stimulus that we hoped for. So long as we 
retain the charge of your Work Committes 
afternoons, I think I may promice for all of ug 
that we shall endeavor to make the meetings 
varied, interesting and profitable; and we 
have a right to ask in return, open ears and 
minds, a willingness to give hced to what. 
ever side of the question may be presented 
no matter how widely the speaker may dit. 
fer from our accepted standard or theory, 
end the union of hearts and hands of the 
members of this club in advancing every 
good work that lies within their reach. 

Respectfully presented for the Commit. 
tee on Work, 

Assy W. May, Chairman. 
Boston, June, 1882. 





WOMEN IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The question of the admission of women 
to Columbia College is to come before the 
trustees of that institution at its next meet. 
ing, in June. The petitioners have gathered 
a mass of very weighty testimony in favor 
of admitting women to the privileges of 
university education. Professor Bryce, of 
Oxford, Professor Jackson, vice-president 
of Tiinity College, Cambridge, Professor 
Portage, of the same university, and Mr, 
Fitch, of the Senate of the London Univer. 
sity, who also holds the office of inspector of 
schools, concur in declaring that the admis. 
sion of women to the university lectures 
and examinations, instead of being attend. 
ed with inconvenience or disaster, hag 
brought about some very desirable results; 
that an increasing number of women avail 
themselves of these opportunities; that they 
have reached as high a standard as their 
competitors of the other sex; that the edu- 
cated opinion of England is now strongly 
in favor of co-education to this extent; 
and that the advantage of a university edu 
cation to women who propose to teach is a 
very great and valuable one. Hundreds of 
women, Mr, Fitch says, now at the head of 
their own households, have carried into do- 
mestic life sounder knowledge, higher tastes 
and aspirations, stronger iatetest in truth, 
and greater power of influencing for good 
the lives and characters of those whom they 
love, as the result of their university train- 
ing. 

This is certainly very weighty testimony, 
coming as it does, from sources whose trust- 
worthiness and general conservatism are 
not to be questioned.— Christian Union, 

—--——— #>oe ———— 
TALMADGE ON WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 

In Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine for 
July, edited by T. De Witt Talmadze, is an 
article headed, ‘‘Some of Women’s Rights,” 
‘by the editor.” In it he tells women 
what they are to do, and what not to do. 
For instance, he says: 

“I want women to understand that heart 
and brain can overily any barrier tbat poli- 
ticians may set up, and that nothing can 
keep her back, or keep her down, but the 
question of incapacity. There are women, 
1 know, of most undesirable nature, who 
wander up and down the country—having 
no homes of their own, or forsaking theit 
own homes—talking about their rights; and 
we know very well that they themselves 
are fit neither to vote nor fit to keep house. 
Their mission seems to be to humiliate the 
two sexes at the thought of what any of us 
might become. No one would want to live 
under the laws that such women would 
enact, or to have cast upon society the 
children thatsuch women would raise. .... 
My chief anxiety, then, is, not that woman 
have other rights accorded to her, but thst 
she, by the _ of God, rise up to thea 
preciation of the glorious rights she already 
possesses. First, she has the right to make 
home happy—that realm no one has ever 
disputed with her..... Again, woman has 
the special and superlative right of blessing 
and comforting the sick..... Again, wo- 
man has a superlative right to take care of 
the poor..... It seems as if the Lord had 
ordained woman for an especial work in the 
solicitation of charities... . . Again, I have 
to tell you that it is woman’s specific right 
to comfort under the stress of dire disas 
What a great mistake those busi- 
ness men make who never tell their business 
troubles to their wives. She, perbaps, 
might not have disentangled your finances 
orextended your credit, but she would have 
helped you to bear misfortune. You have 
no right tocarry on one shoulder that which 
is intended for two. .... Lastly, one of the 
specific rights of women is, through the 

race of Christ, finally the reach of heave. 

h, what a multitude of women in heaven! 
Mary, Christ’s mother, in heaven; Elizabeth 
Fry in heaven; Charlotte Elizabeth in heav- 
ev; the mother of Augustine in heaved; 
the Countess of Huntington—who sold her 
splendid jewels to build chapels—in heav- 
en; what a rest..... No more stitching 
until twelve o’clock at night; no more 
thrusting of the thumb, by the employer, 
through the work to show it was done quite 
right. Plenty of bread at last....- 0 
more sitting up until midnight for the com 
ing of staggering steps. No more rou 
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s across the temples. No more ~~ - 
. bitter curses... .. Some of you will 
ve no rest in this world... . but God 
pas 8 crown for you, I want you to realize 
t He is now making it; and whenever 
you weep & tear, He sets another gem in 
ihat crown; whenever you have a pang of 
pedy or soul, He puts ancther gem iu that 
crown, until in all the tiara there will be no 
m for another splendor, and God will 
gy to His angel, «The crown is done.” 


oe 


POSTAL CARED COMMUNICATIONS. 


ADDRESS THE WOMEN. 


Neponset, Mass., June 20, 1882. 
EprTroR JouRNAL:—In view of the gen- 
awakening of interest among women 
jo public affairs, and the progress of the 
yarious schemes for social, moral, religious 
god political reform, ~and the increased 
gnd increasing interest felt in the question 
of suffrage,—large numbers of women, who 
peretofore have been unwilling, are now 
ready to read and give consideration to any 
ponest presentation of the questions of 

school, municipal, or universal suffrage. 

Let me suggest then, that the executive 
committee be requested to prepare and cir- 
culate an address to the women of Massa- 
chusetts, and endeavor, so far as means and 
ability can be secured, to place a copy of it 
jn the hands of every woman in Massachu- 

setts. C. H. Copan. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
June 16, 1882. 
Eprror JournaL:—Will you kindly 
ublish the exact status of women voters 
[Great Britain, and oblige, 





Ww. M. 
All rate payers i. e., all persons who pay 
taxes amounting to 10 pounds a year are 
registered voters irrespective of sex, in 
Eogland, at allelections except for mem- 
bers of parliament, Dy a recent act the 
same is now the case in Scotland. In the 
Isle ofMan, they vote for members of 

rliament also. But, as a married woman 
as, under the English Common Law, no 
legal existence, being ‘‘merged” iu her 
husband, only unmarried women and 
widows can vote.—[EpiTor JouRNAL] 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Senator Anthony has just been reelected 
for the fifth time. He is a firm friend of 
woman suffrage. 


Mrs. May Sewall lectured in Lafayette, 
last week, on ‘“‘Domestic Legislation,” and 
is highly commended. 


Examinations for admission to Vassar 
College were held at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in this city on June 20, 21, and 22. 


W. W. Crapo, of New Bedford, is widely 
named for governor. Hon. R. R. Bishop 
is an opponent of woman suffrage, and 
must take a back seat. 


The South Boston friends of the Hon. 
Charles J. Noyes, gave him a complimenta- 
ry banquet last week at the Hotel Vendome. 


Ex-Delegate Cannon says the new anti- 
polygamy Jaw will not do the Mormons any 
harm. Of course not; it was not so intended. 


There are now employed in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, 8861 teachers, of 
whom 7727 are women. 


The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Omaha, Nebraska, early in October. 


If those who desire suffrage petitions to 
circulate during the summer, will send us a 
postal card to that effect, we will at once 
send the petitions. 


The sisters of the United Brethren Church 
of Frederick, Md., have invited Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood, the Washington lawyer, to 
address them upon ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” 


The city government of Portland, is con- 
sidering the advisability of appointing a wo- 
man city physician. There are three wo" 
men doctors in that city. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Des Moines recently purchased two 
acres of land north of the city, and will pre- 
pare a home for fallen women in the build- 
ing now on the property. 


A model will was filed in Cincinnati, last 
week at the Register’s Office. It reads as 
follows: ‘This is my will. I leave my 
Property of every description to my wife. 
Louis Leclerc.” 


Smoking in the Treasury Department by 
the clerks having been stopped by Secretary 
Folger, the Attorney General follows suit, 
and prohibits the practice in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Mrs. Evans, of the Sutton Register, has 
printed a number of copies of the leaflets 
entitled “The Nonsense of It,” by Col. T. 
W. Higginson, and will circulate them in 
her Vicinity, in Nebraska. 


At a school district in Lancaster precinct, 
just east of Lincoln, Neb., as many women 
&8 men attended the annual school meeting, 
and Mrs. Perkey was elected as a member 
of the school-board. 


The Beaver City (Neb.) paper says: 
“The woman's suffrage movement is gain- 
ing ground in this part of the state. Miss 

kin, the county superintendent of this 
County, was elected unanimously. 


An excess of women over men is a yen- 
eral, if not universal, characteristic of old 
settled communities. Japan appears to be 
“2 exception, having nearly half a million 











more men than women in its population of 


We think the prevailing sentiment is that 
it would be better to renominate Gov. Long, 
but if he should positively decline to be a 
candidate (which he has not done yet), Mr. 
Crapo would have a very large support in 
the convention. —Lawrence Eugle. 


The members of the Ladies’ Physiologi- 
cal Institute with many frienis will take 
their annual excursion to Nantasket Beach 
on Thursday, June 29. Friends or mem- 
bers can obtain tickets of the committee at 
the boat, at the 9 A. M. trip, or at 12 M. 


Rev. J. Hyatt Smith has called upon the 
Postmaster General to protest against the 
extension of service by letter carriers on 
Sunday, on Christian and humanitarian 
grounds. Protests from religious societies 
are coming in from all over the country. 


A lady in Whitby, England, has a Mare- 
chal Niel rose tree eighteen years old, 
from which 2500 roses were picked last sea- 
sop. It spreads out nearly fifty feet on 
each side of the main stalk, and has an av- 
erage depth of five or six feet. 


The cutting of the wheat harvest advances 
northward at the average rate of eleven 
miles per day. The first wheat was har- 
vested in Southern Texas the first week in 
May. In Manitoba the cutting will begin 
the last half of September—of wheat that 
was sown after the Texas crop was reaped. 


The Philadelphia Ledger of the 10th inst. 
has the following shameful item of ‘‘police 
intelligence:” ‘‘On a hearing yesterday, 
before Magistrate Thorp, Annie McConnell, 
residing on Lombard street, above Fifteenth, 
was held to answer the charge of being a 
common scold.” 


In U. 8. Congress, Senator Lapham has 
reported favorably from the committee on 
woman suffrage, with a statement of the 
views of the minority in its favor, the bill 
for an amendment to the constitution giving 
the suffrage to wo.nen. Senator George has 
presented a minority report against it, and 
the bill has been placed on the calendar. 


There has not been such a chance in years 
tosee Pittsburgh and the scenery at the 
mouth of the Monongahela River as at 
present. Only one iron mill in all the Pitts- 
burgh region is at work, so that the air is 
actually cleer—a much rarer phenomenon 
in that part of Pennsylvania than a total 
eclipse of the sun. 


The Teachers’ Christian Temperance 
Union, of Hiram, caused an article to be 
putin the warrant for the town meeting 
“to see if the town of Hiram would unite 
to put Dr. Richardson’s temperance text- 
books, and Miss Colman’s Alcohol and Hy- 
giene, into the public schools.” And the 
decision was affirmative. 

The ten thousand school ma’ams, who go 
down the highways of Iowa every morning 
with linen aprons on, and with the love of 
liberty and truth in their hearts, who have 
made Iowa what it is, more than any other 
dozen forces in it, would take any state in 
the South and make its citizens liberal, in- 
telligent, progressive, refined, and repub- 
lican in ten years.—Jowa Slate Register. 


Speaking of rowdyism and ruffianism in 
colleges, the Lynn Union says: ‘‘If, how- 
ever, their doors could be opened for the 
admission of lady students, all the barbar- 
ism of college life would give way before 
the restraining and elevating influences 
which their presence would bring. Wo- 
man is the factor that will yet solve this 
troublesome problem,” 


Mrs. J. F. Holmes has mailed a number 
of subscription papers to the State cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Mc- 
Dowell, Fairbury, Neb., and asks us to re- 
quest the vice presidents of the several ju- 
dicial districts to write to Mrs. McDowell 
for copies, and start them in their coun- 
ties. This is important. It is time now for 
actiun. 

Mrs, Emma B. Knight canvassed Inavale 
precinct, Webster county, Neb., for signers 
to the petition asking men to vote for the 
impartial suffrage amendment, and out of 
thirty women seen in one day, twenty-nine 
signed it. Notwithstanding this fact, we 
presume the opponents of woman suffrage 
in that precinct will still maintain that 
‘*women do not want to vote.” 


In North Carolina a jury, composed of 
seven colored men and five white Demo- 
crats, has convicted two election officers for 
cheating inthe counting of votes. Their 
offence in was rejecting fraudulently about 
twenty-five hundred votes for a member of 
Congress, ard they were fined five hundred 
dollars each. Seven men were indicted 
by the grand jury for this offence, but only 
two were convicted. The effect of their 
conviction is thought to be salutary. 

The formal announcement of Congress- 
man Crapo’s candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Massachusetts 
meets with a cordial reception from the 
Republican press of the State. The Boston 
Transcript pronounces him ‘‘the right man” 
for the office and adds: ‘‘He is sound to 
the core upon all leading questions. His 
principles make him the very fittest leader 
for the Republicans of the leading Civil 
Service reform State of the Union.’ 


To all who are interested in ‘‘unsuspect- 
ed isles in the far seas,” we commend Miss 
Baker's new book, ‘“‘A Summer in the 
Azores.” It is delightful summer reading: 
Till very lately, the Azores have been inac- 
cessible to the reading public,except through 
antiquated books and a few magazine arti- 
cles. The attention of tourists and pleas- 
ure-seekers is now turning toward them so 
strongly as to create a demand for litera- 
ture on the subject. 


The Inebriate Woman’s Home is now one 
of Chicago’s Institutions. A few weeks ago 
the property known as the Military Iusti- 
tute of Belle Plaine, three or four miles 
north of the city, was purchased by the 
trustees of the Washingtonian Home, for 
this purpose,placed nnder the care and con- 
trol of a board of lady managers, among 
whom are Mrs. Thomas Wilce, Mrs. T. B. 
Carse, Mrs. M. A. Cummings, and others, 
all prominent workers in the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Hon. J. M. Dickinson, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
says that when women are chosen as school 
supervisors, they generally turn their atten- 
tion at once to the internal life of the 
schools,mentioning among numerous things 
that they are sure to do, that they inquire 
for the extent to which the attention of the 
children is turned to the moral quality of 
their acts. He adds that ‘for this last 
reason, if for no other, every school-board 
should have at least one woman among its 
members.” 


Mrs. Livermore delivered an address be- 
fore the ‘School of Design for Women,” 
in Philadelphia, on the evening of June 22, 
when a large class of students was grad- 
uated, On the afternoon of June 28, she is 
to deliver a lecture at ‘‘Goddard Seminary,” 
Barry, Vt., which will close the commence- 
ment exercises of that institution. Andon 
July 6, she will deliver an address before 
the Alumne of the Normal School at Fra- 
mingham, Mass., on the occasion of their 
annual reunion. 


There are thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of women in the United States, with 
minds of as large a capacity as Harriet 
Baecher Stowe possesses. They may not 
write books, but they are competent to 
jndge of books, to understand the science 
of government, to educate the rising gener- 
ation,to lay the foundations of character and 
noble lives, to know the benefits derivable 
from good laws and the vicious consequen- 
ces of bad laws. Such qualifications enti- 
tle women to the ballot, and.in duetime the 
claim will be acknowledged.—Jndianapolis 
Sentinel. 

Thebigotry of the ‘regular school”— 
whether in theology, medicine, politics or 
literature—is proverbial. It has just had 
a new illustration in the action of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, in its annual 
meeting at St. Paul, excluding the delegates 
of the New York State Medical Society, be- 
cause that society had adopted a revised 
code of ethics, which permits members to 
hold consultations with any legally qualified 
practitioner, and which asserts that ‘‘emer- 
gencies may occur in which all restrictions 
should, in the judgment of the practitioner, 
yield to the demands of humanity. —Spring- 
field Republican. 


Rev. Dr. Mark Trafton, writing to the Zi- 
on’s Herald in affectionate recognition of 
the great merits of his late wife, says, ‘‘The 
light of my home is extinguished; my earth- 
ly hopes are dead. My many friends write 
me kind letters, but [ never before realized 
how empty and forceless are the words I 
have so often addressed to bereaved hearts, 
How empty seems my house! I wander 
about my garden, and look up, but that 
face which through the window always 
smiled an approval, is absent. I have no 
heart to do more; she can no more take 
pleasure in these swelling buds and opening 
blossoms; the life of this world is gone.” 


To those who know thestrong non-resist- 
ant principles of the Liberator, there seems 
something a little incongruous to read in 
the Brooklyn Eagle that the ‘‘ William Lloyd 
Garrison Post, of colored soldiers, No. 207, 
G. A. R., were the recipients of deserved 
commendation throughout the line of the 
parade. The thirty comrades in uniform, 
through their daughters, tendered a recep- 
tion and lunch at the African M. E. Church, 
on Atlantic avenue, in the afternoon, to 
Company C. Veteran Guards, who in their 
neat blue coats and immaculate white belts 
and pants, marching and drill, were not 
one whit behind their white brethren.” 


The thirteenth annual reunion of the Bos- 
ton Girls’ High School Association took 
place at the schoo! building on West New- 
ton street, last Wednesday evening, at 
which there were some 600 persons present. 
Brief remarks were made by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Prof. Samuel Elivt, and 
musical selections were contributed by Miss 
I. B. Pratt, Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes and Mrs. 
L. F. C. Richardson, after which an ode, 
composed by Miss Irene M. Brown of the 
class of 81, was sung to the tune of ‘Fair 
Harvard.”” Subsequently refreshments and 
dancing were enjoyed. Miss Jennie McIn- 
tosh acting as floor manager, and Misses 





Houghton and Murray as aids. 


as preferred. 
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Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the FERFECT CORDED 
‘ CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
i) ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
7 ey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 
tn drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 





Price, $2.00 each. For sale by lad- 


ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sow manufae- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 


287 Devonshire St., Boston, 








The ‘Maolis Garden,” at Nahant, is here. 
after to be a quiet and safe seaside resort. 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, who has purchased it 
and dedicated it to temperance, says: ‘‘I 
propose to make it a seaside resort of the 
very best class. I believe that a large por? 
tion of the people of this vicinity prefer to 
go to a place of this kind, where intoxi- 
cating liquors are neither sold nor used. 
The refreshment rooms will be under the 
charge of a thoroughly experienced caterer, 
who will supply the public with the best of 
everything at reasonable rates. The Gar- 
dens may be reached from Boston by boat, 
leaving India wharf at 9.45 A. M. or 2.20 
P. M., and every hour by the Revere Beach 
and Lynn Railroad to Lynn, and thence by 
barge acrossthe beach.” Success, say we, 
to this wise movement of Mrs. ‘I'udor! 





By an error in punctuation we were made 
to say, last week, that the discourse of Miss 
Mary F. Eastman was the first sermon ever 
preached by a woman, in the history of the 
Unitarian denomination. We should have 
said that it was the first discourse ever 
preached by « woman before the Western 
Unitarian Conference. The Christian Reg- 
ister reminds us of Rev. Mary H. Graves, 
Rev. Caroline A. James, and Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, whose, names are on the Unitarian 
year book as in charge of Unitarian socie- 
ties, also of Rev. Clara Bisbee, who took a 
regular theological course at the Harvard 
Divinity School, andof Rev. IdaC. Hulten, 
who is a worker in the Western field. Mrs, 
J.T. Sunderland is another woman who 
has frequently taken her husband's place in 
the pulpit, has addressed conferences, and 
last fall offered the ordaining prayer at an 
ordination in Michigan. 


The United States Senate may be doing 
more mischief than it wots of, in handling 
the subject of a constitutional amendment 
providing for woman suffrage, which a 
Senate Committee have reported. ‘The 
truth is there is no publicsentiment worthy 
of the name back of this amendment. The 
men don’t wantit, and not one woman out 
of one thoysand cares for it; there is nocall 
for the amendment, at least on the part of 
the women, and that this is so, is indicated 
by the fact that not one woman in a hundred 
avails herself of the franchise in the locali- 
ties where it is authorized, as in school dis 
tricts, etc. There is a great deal to be done 
for the women, and especially in the direc- 
tion of opening up to them the avenues of 
employment by which they will not be as 
helpless or as passive as many are. But they 
do not want the suffrage :—at least if they do 
they do not know it, notwithstanding the 
fact that the WomMAN’s JOURNAL and the 
Church Union are constantly informing 
them that they do.—T7'he Christian at Work. 


“ELEGANT LINE 


BOYS’ SUITS 


— 


Fine and Medium Grades. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW! 


COMMONWEALTH 


CLOTHING-HOUSE, 
680 and 684 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEACH. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Great Bargains. 




















A large stock of the Latest Styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
etc., retailing for one-third less than any other 
store in Boston. 


LTE. Swan, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Next door to new Washington St. 





CARPETS! 


BUY DIRECT or THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved, 


Special Line at the following prices 


Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENLGISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality an 
Warranted, and are sold asnets Lie 
their market value, 


John & James Dobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. _ 


Em broideries. 
CREW ELS, 


From the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
SoUuUTH KENSINGTON, 


STAMPING & DESIGNING. 


PLUSH, FELTINGS, SATINES, 


And all Materials for 


Axrt Needlework. 


Instruction given in HENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERY. 


A. TT. FOGG. 


5S HAMILTON PLACE. 


Duplex Lamps 


FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 
No Smoke, No Smell, 


Absolutely Safe, Simple 
and Reliable. 


‘Double the Light of Ordinary Lamps. 


R. Hollings & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
547 Washington Street. 
Fine Gas Fixtures a Specialty 


SCISSORS yor wait vy eave 
HERS’ Cutlery 




















nN 
rienced cotiers, at SMITH BROT: 
Store, 349 


Oo v 
PHOTOGRAPH | ,.On5 **c% compete the rear 
Al BUMS. | tioners, 184 Devonshire street. 


Boston. 


Washington Street. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE WORLD'S POETS. 


BY A. E. J. 
"Midst records of the elder world 
With loving fingers gleaning, 
We gather fancies, grave or glad, 
And thoughts of deepest meaning. 


Thoughts of the ancient seers and bards; 
Poets above all seeming, 

God came to them in visions clear, 
Spake to them in their dreaming. 


We hear a «ilver trampet-note 
Where heat of battle rages; 

A tender ray of light illuames 
The darkness of the ages. 


And faster still the cloud unrolls, 
We catch the light of morning; 

There lion-hearted Deborah sings 
Her song of praise and scorning. 


**My heart is with the loyal ones, 
Where noisy war hoofs rattle; 

Oh, w«lk thou forth in strength, my soul! 
In the high place of battle! 


‘*Thus perish al) thine enemies, 
Jehovah, Lord of g'ory!”’ 
Si‘ent are the inspired lips, 
Yet the world loves her story! 


And fainter, sweeter, comes a tone 
In silvery music ringing; - 
Is it the voice of Miriam 
Her song of triomph singing? 


How softly sigh your sorrowing songs, 
Oh, mournful Hebrew daughters! 

As on the willows hang your harps, 
By Babylon’s alien waters! 


With tender tears we may not eheck, 
With love that ne'er shal! vary, 
We listen, reverent, to the rapt 
Ecstatic song of Mary. 
Nor dim nor distant to our ken, 
No ecene of fancy’s limning, 
The room our Master hallowed 
With prayer and holy hymning. 
Thus from the page of sacied lore 
With loving fingers gleaning, 
We gather fancies, grave or glad, 
With thagghts of deeper meanirg. 
~Nohant, Mass, 
" - ++ 
OUR BLUE BLOOD. 





Two centuries and a half ago 

Off trudged to work with shouldered hoe 

A woman, barefoot, browned, and rough, 

With pluck of Puritanic stuff. 

Six lusty childrer tagged behind, 

All hatless, shoeless, unconfined, 

And happy as the birds that flew 

About them, Naught of books they knew, 

Save one they read at twilight hour, 

Brought with them in the staunch Mayflower, 

A pretty lady thin and white, 

In abhammock swinging light, 

Languishes, and in the shade 

Devours rhyme and lemonade, 

While bending near her lover sighs, 

And gently fans away the flies. 

She murmurs, *‘ Tis eo nice that we 

Are neither of low family, 

But of old Puritanic stock 

That landed npon Plymouth Rock.” 
—Harvard Lampoon, 

s#e 


WAYCONNELL TOWER. 





BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


Tne tangling wealth by June amassed 
Left rock and ruin vaguely seen; 

Thick ivy-cables held them fast, 
Light boughs descended, floating green. 


Slow turned the etair, a breathless height, 
And, far above, it set me free, 

When all the goldea fan of light 
Was closing down into the sea. 


A window half-way up the wall 
It led to; and so high was that, 
The tallest trees were not so tall 
That they could reach to where [ eat. 


Aloft within the mouldered tower 
Dark ivy fringed its round of sky, 
W here slowly, in the deepening hour, 

The first few stars unveiled on high. 


The rustling of the foliage dim, 
The murmur of the ccol grey tide, 
With tears that trembled on the brim, 
An echo ead to these I sighed. 


O sea, thy ripple’s mournful tune!— 
The cloud along the sunset sleeps; 
The phantom of the golden moon 
Is kindled in thy quivering deeps, 


Oh, mournfully! and I to fill, 
Fixed in a ruin-window strange, 
Some countless period, watching still 
A moon, a sea, that never change! 


The guided orb is mounting slow; 
The duteozs wave is ebbing fast; 

And now, as from the niche I go, 
A shadow joins the shadowy past. 


Farewell, dim ruins; tower and life; 
Sadly enrich the distant view! 

And welcome, ecenes of toil and strife! 
To-morrow’s sun arises new. 








The Three-Toothed Rake. 

I suppose the girls of Milburn would all 
resent the imputation, if I should say any 
of them envied little Phebe Bird when she 
set up housekeeping with Ridgeway Day- 
ton, on the finest farm the country »fforded, 
in a house that wasin thorough repair and 
fully ‘furnished. It was an establishment 
to be proud of, and people said that if that 
young couple did not prosper it would be 
their own fault. 

“There, Ridge,” said Uncle Aleck, ‘‘is 
your farm and stock and house all paid 
for, and now I shall do no more for you. 
If you don’t hoe out your row you'll have 
to starve. lam going abroad, so I shan’t 
be coming around to advise you and scold 
you, and I expect it will come pretty tough 
with you for a while. But Phebe isa sen- 


sible girl, I am happy to say, and I think I 
leave you in pretty good hands.” 

Ridge secretly felt rather pleased at the 
prospect of being ‘‘left,” but he did not say 
so. Uncle Aleck was an excellent man to 


perpetual petty fault-finding eat away all 


provide, but he was a little sharp in his 
way, a8 the young man had occasion to 
know at times in his juvenile years. The 
old gentleman himself had been reared un- 
der a system which might be formulated in 
the old couplet— 


“A boy, a dog, a walnut tree, 
The more you thrash them, the better they be.” 


The system had been greatly toned down 
in the case of his orpban uephew, but 
Ridge thought it strict enough. 

His choice of a wife had pleased his uncle 
as well as himself, for Phebe was a very 
domestic girl as well as a cultivated one, 
and it was the general verdict that ‘‘both 
had done well.” Still Aunt Cynthia did tell 
Ridgeway she wished he ‘‘had got a wife 
who would make him stand around a little 
more.” 

‘Oh, she'll 
enough,” laughed Ridge. 
be concerned about that.” 

“She'll have need to,” said Aunt Cynthia, 
nodding her head sagaciously. She had 
known his manner of life from his youth 
up, and said he was always a very good boy 

if he only had a steady band with him to 
keep him in order. But Ridge believed 
“‘auntsand uncles never did appreciate a 
fellow.” Now it wasworth while to have 
the worshipful direction of such a sweet, 
appreciative little soul as Phebe Bird’s, 
and he did think himself a lucky fellow; 
and he was, 

A stout, capable hired man was engaged 
at the outset, who understood his business, 
and, appropriately, received good wages. 
So the cares of life sat very lightly on the 
young farmer’s shoulders, though he felt 
the responsibility of Atlas when he shoul- 
dered the world, having not only his own, 
but his wife’s domain to look after. 

Just when the serpent entered into this 
litule Eden could not distinctly be told. I 
have no doubt that he ‘“‘wired in and wired 
out” among the vines and shrubbery of that 
‘first garden” for some time before he pre- 
sented himself to our first mother, 

If Ridgeway was a little exacting and 
very particular, Phebe was self-sacrificing 
and painstaking; so there was litle jar in 
the machinery. He thought strict order 
and system about work a very excellent 
thing—for other people—especially for a 
man’s wife. Breakfast at seven, dinner at 
twelve, and supper at six, always on the 
table at the minute, was his standard; but 
of course if he could not be on hand just 
at the time it was necessary to keep things 
hot and at their best for half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and it would be nice for 
her to fill up the time with sewing, or some 
little thing of that kind. It need not be 
lost time to her, by any means. Of course 
a man’s work is the important work of the 
world, always. 

Ridge, from his inexperience in house 
hold affairs, had imbibed a theory that if 
a woman is but economical, it costs ‘‘next 
to nothing” to support such a small family 
“on a farm.” He was astounded at the 
cost of sugar and coffee and tea, and the 
dozens of little outgoes every week. It 
must be there was something wrong some- 
where. Allhis pet theories were getting 
knocked in the head. In vain Phebe mild- 
ly reasoned with him; showed him how 
long supplies could reasonably be made to 
last; proposed retrenching on cake for tea, 
but of course he would not hear of that. 
He liked cake. She never spoke of retrench- 
ing on cigars, though some women would. 
But all ber ‘‘argufying” was without avail. 


“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.”’ 


Somehow, the more Ridge thought about 
{t the more convinced he was that his wife 
could hardly be a wise manager. He was 
disappointed because the money did not 
pile-up quite as he expected. This was 
another demolished theory which consider. 
ably set bim back. But then he remembered 
an old adage which says, ‘‘A man must ask 
his wife’s leave to thrive,” and he was 
somewhat comforted, Phebe was young. 
She might yet be induced to change her 
manner of doing business. Perhaps he had 
beén too indulgent himself, and had provided 
too lavishly for the supposed wants of the 
household. He might, and indeed he must 
turn over a new leaf. In other words, he 
would tighten the thumb-screws a little, and 
see if the effect on his victin: would not be 
salutary. 

Phebe had grown very reluctant to ask 
for what was really needed in the house, so 
sure was she of that adverse criticism so 
intensely humiliating to a woman of fine 
nature. If water will weara stone, so will 


make me stand around 
*You need not 


home happiness. If Phebe had been more 
self-asserting in the start, it would have 
been far better. She could have educated 
the young man into a reasonable house- 
holder. But instead she took a very wrong 
course, ard, by dressmaking in over hours, 
contrived to earn a little money. This went 
to eke out the scanty allowance her husband 
thought so munificent for the expenses of 
“go small a family.” 

When supper was over, Ridge harnessed 
up and drove to the village in his fresh, 
cool suit, to get the evening mail. It would 
have been a rest and refreshment to Phebe 
to go too, but there was the supper to clear 
away, the milk to set, little Aleck to care 


things going to wreck and ruin if sheshould 
so desert the ship. 

“Uncle Aleck is at home, Phebe!” said 
Ridge oneevening, in great excitement, as 
he returned with a letter. ‘Now I need 
not tell you how important it is for all of 
us that we make a good impression upon 
him. My uncle is a good man, but he has 
his peculiar notions. He was always lec- 
turing me on economy. If he gets the im- 
pression that we are living extravagantly, 
he may cut me off witha shilling. Try to 
have little Aleck at his best, and, if possi- 
ble, keep him from crying. We must study 
to provide his favoiite dishes, for he always 
feels crusty if his meals do not please. I 
have laid by a little money though, not half 
what I expected—our living expenses have 
been so high; but I know Uncle Aleck will 
be gratified to know I have saved even a 
little.” 

‘There are a numberof things we need,” 
suggested Phebe, wearily. ‘‘I suppose your 
uncle will always prefer white sugar in his 
coffee,and it is much the best for everything. 
We have none. And the coffee pot is so 
leaky I can hardly make coffce in it; and 
the tea kettle is a great trouble for the same 
reason. They really ought to be mended.” 

‘And the same of half the tin ware in the 
house, I suppose,” he said with a lofty smile, 
as he lighted his cigar. 

“It is very true,” said Phebe, 
smile either. 

‘‘Now don’t it seem to you, Phebe,” he 
said, argumentatively, ‘that three years is 
a very short time for tin ware to last? I 
think my Aunt Lucinda has pieces she 
bought forty years ago.” 

‘Tin ware is not what it used to be.” 

“| know women say so, but after all it 
dependsa great deal upon the way it is 
used.” Whereupon followed a discourse 
on the use of pans and basins that was sup- 
posed to effectually settle the question about 
the necessity of her particular stock being 
mended. ‘ , 
The modern Pharaoh still persisted in de- 
manding bricks without straw, so with the 
very scanty resources Phebe set about pre- 
paring for the dreaded visit. She would 
have liked a little girl to help take care of 
baby, but her husband objected on princi- 
ple. It might look extravagant to Uncle 
Aleck, and the board of such a girl would 
be more than her wages. 

It was a beautiful day in June, and the 
country at its best, when Uncle Aleck 
came. He gave his nephew a bearty hand- 
shake, and looked over his added pounds 
of avoirdupois with laughing eyes. 

‘Farm life hasn’t worn you down, I per- 
ceive,” he said, as he stepped into the 
buggy. 

The supper was excellent, the house like 
a new pin, baby sweet and fresh in his 
clean white tucker, and there was only one 
shadow that those keen grey eyes detected, 
and that was the worn and faded look of the 
young mother. It filled him with solici- 
tude, and gave him real pain, as he feared 
the young wife might be io failing heslth, 
and his poor boy be left early with only a 
memory and a pictured face, as he had 
been these many years. One thing which 
had so drawn him to Phebe was her resem- 
blance to that little ivory painted picture 
he bore with him oVer'lunid and sea. He 
wondered if there was hdt a cause for her 
pallid cheek, that might yet be discovered 
and remedied. Full of this intent, he kept 
a sharp lookout from under his shaggy 
eyebrows, as he walked around the prem 
ises. The farm was kept up to a state of 
high thrift and neatness by the hired man, 
and Ridgeway got the credit of it. But 
indoors there was a scrimped, unhandy 
look about most of the working im- 
plements, which did not escape observa- 
tion. He saw Phebe tinkering her tins 
with bits of twine drawn into holes, and he 
heard Ridge expostulating with her in the 
kitchen about some supplies she needed. 
He sat through a Monday in the cozy 
sitting room, where he could hear her 
toiling at the wash-tub, and hurrying to 
get up the meals, while she attended to the 
neglected baby when she could catch a 
a moment’s time. His indignation was at 
white heat by night, and he felt that he 
could have caned ‘that graceless scamp,” 
his nephew, with pleasure, for permitting 
such a state of affairs. 

They walked out after tea and looked at 
the growing crops, Ridgeway feeling 
unusually well satisfied with himself and 
all his doings. 

Uncle Aleck’s first remark hardly chim- 
edin with this sentiment. 

‘** Didn’t it ever seem*to you, Ridge, asa 
rather one-sided arrangement that you 
should have 4 stout man tv help you out 
of doors, and your wife no help at all in 
doors? Turn about is fair play. Suppose 
now that you try the business for three 
years alone, and let her have the help.” 
“Oh, uncle,” expostulated Ridge, ‘‘there 
is steady work for two men on the farm the 
year around.” 

** And steady work in the house for two 
women; and you have let a young, (delicate 
wife carry it on single handed, and as far 
as I know, have never remonstrated with 
her on the slow suicide she was committing. 


with no 


feelings are not iron-olad, soto O¥efWork 
a woman he has vowed to love and 
cheiish.” 

Ridgeway reddened at his tificle’s plain- 
dealing, but he was not disposed to admit 
that he was the one 36 much to blame. 

‘I tell you, uncle, Phebe has not the 
faculty of getting along with her work 
that some women have. It takes her longer 
than it needs to get every meal. I am 
sometimes almost surprised.” 

**It certainly does take her longer than 
it need to. I have plainly seen that, and 
now, young man, I'll teach you a lesson. 
You are to rake hay to morrow, I believe. 
I'll fix you a rake, and I'll see you use 
it.” And the irate old man smashed all 
but three teeth out of a good rake and 
handed it over to his nephew. ‘‘'tI'here’s 
your implement, and I’!l come out and see 
how you get on with it. There'll be no 
shirking either. Everything I have seen 
of your in-door home conveniences has 
been just of that order. Your wife works 
with a three-toothed rake from morning 
till night. It is good to be saving and 
lay up money, but not if you must grind 
it out of the life blood of those who 

should be nearest and dearest to you. No 
more new rakes for you until I see a dif- 
ferent order of things in the house! Let 
Phebe make out a list of all she needs as 
we are together this evening, and then do 
you draw a check and foot the bill.” 

“Why, uncle, you have never kept 
house. You know nothing of women’s 
demands. It would sweep every ceut I 
have.” 

‘Let it sweep, then! Money gotten dis- 
honestly as that was had better go to the 
place where it was stolea from. You have 
been robbing your wife of her life-power, her 
health and her happiness, these three years. 
It is time you make reparation. I have 
preached economy to you, it is true, but I 
never preached dishonesty. If you can't 
keep your wife in 4 decent way, break up and 
let Phebe go back to the good home she 
came from. You can go into a store in the 
city and make your own living.” 

What a desolate picture it was! Leave 
his pleasant home, his wife and boy, and 
take up with the old solitary lodgings in a 
boarding house! He felt lonesome at the 
bare suggestion. Uncle Aleck went on: 
‘IT should like to give your wife this 
piece ofadvice: The next time you even 
hint about what is needed in the house- 
keeping line, and what is not, and suggest 
a retrenchment here and 4 cutting off 
there, I want her to walk out and give or- 
ders to your hired man; tell him how 
much grain he must give the horses, how 
much salt to the sheep; how he must 
scrimp the wheat when he sows it, and the 
corn when he plants it. She may tell him 
to tie up the broken harrow with a string, 
and not go to the expense of having it 
mended, and shall insist on his going 
ahead if the plough handle is broken—it is 
too trifling a thing to stop the work for that. 
All the fault I find with Phebe is that she 
did not do this long ago. If she had 
given you a good setting down at the start, 
and taught you to mind your business, 
it would have been a blessing all around.” 
It was pretty plain dealing, but it was a 
great eye opener to the young man. He 
sat upon the piazza for an hour in the moon- 
light, and thought and thought. Whatever 
his meditations were, one thought was up- 
permost—he must gain ground with Uncle 
Aleck, or his chances were slim. The little 
talk had, as Mark Twain would say, ‘‘knock- 
ed more conceit out of him than a fit of 
sickness.” ‘‘Humble pie” may not be very 
palatable, but it is sometimes just the diet 
te bring one around right. Slowly and so- 
berly the young man ‘‘came to himself,” 
and then the furemost thought was, ‘‘What 
a wretch I have been! Can Phebe have a 
spark of love or respect left for me?” 
There must have been something good in 
that youth, or that loyal heart could not 
have held her affection for him through 
thick and thin, as she had done. Uncle 
Aleck’s visit was a godsend to her. Hesaw 
a new order of things established in the 
house, and hung up the three-toothed rake 
in a conspicuous place in the barn as a 
standing object lesson, Phebe scarcely 
knew how to get meals in her renovated 
kitchen, but her face was ‘as bright as her 
new saucepans. 
Phebesoon won back her roses, and went 
about her duties blithe as a singing-bird. 
She would always laughingly head her hus- 
band off whenever he began to allude to the 
old times, and ‘‘set down naughtin malice,” 
but charged the whole to ‘‘our youth and in- 
experience.” 
When Uncle Aleck came back the next 
year, to the christening of the “‘little Caro- 
line,” he made out to her the deeds of some 
valuable property, and added a codicil to 
his will, in which the ivory picture was be- 
queathed to this namesake of the fair lady 
who, to him, was always young and’ beauti- 
ful.—Selected. 
‘asecomehlasenGidliflgihinichandumaieta 

THE CALIFORNIA EXSURSIONIST 8; 
An item is going the rounds of the Califor- 
nia party, as follows. Wewonderif it was 
true. 





Such havoc as three short years have made! 








for; and Ridge would have thought all 


It ought to make a man ashamed, if his | 


A halt at Salt Lake imbued: the ladies. of 


——= 
the party with an anti-polygamy spirit 
as soon as the soil of Wyoming was reachey 
and the party inhaled the air of woman, 
rights, the gentlemen were expelled te 
one of the cars and a livély woman’s righ 
and anti-polygamy meeting was held while 
that bold human of the masculine kind w 
emphatically hissed from the council ch 
ber, did he dare to intrude. Even Condwe 
tor Wrighter was not exempted, Me 
Pharbe Frye, of Portland, Maine, was mt 
of the party. This lady, a Quaker,some sey. 
enty four years old, was travelling alone 
and as sprightly as many much younger’ 
had enjoyed the trip very much. 
RD 
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TOMMY BILLING'S MISADVENTURE 


BY SAXE HOLM, 

‘lommy’s father was a doctor. He Wag 
a good doctor, but he did not get much 
practice because he was a melancholy man, 
= always thought people were B0ing to 

ie. . 

The very sight of his face coming into 
the room, when you were ill, was enough to 
make you worse, 

If there is any one thing in the world 
which ill people need, it is to have cheerfy] 
faces around them. It is better than medj. 
cine. Poor Dr. Billings never had had 4 
really cheerful minute in his life, 

I suppose his body must have been out of 
order in some way, or else he never could 
have been so melancholy. 

He hardly ever smiled, and he always 
spoke in a dismal tone; he was never Cross 
or unkind; he would do more for a patient 
than any other doctor in the town; he 
would often watch all night long, and he 
never asked poor people a cent for going to 
see them. And he really knew more than 
most doctors know, for he had studied in 
Germany, and been in the great hospitals 
in Paris; but all thisdid him but little good; 
very few people could bear to have him 
about when they were III. 

So he grew pooret and poorer every year, 
At last, he even had to sell some of his best 
medical books for money to buy coal with; 
and when it Game to that, he said to his 
wife: 

“Well, Dora, it’s a poor workman that 
has to sell his tools to support his family, 
{isn’t it? I shail dring you all to the poor 
house yet.” 

“Oh no, dear,” said Mrs. Billings, who, 
luckily, was as cheerful as her husband was 
sad; ‘‘oh, no, dear; we'll never go to the 
poorhouse. I'll take boarders first. 1 could 
keep a first-rate boarding house; I know I 
could. And you could prescribe for the 
boarders free, and that would soon fill our 
house up! We'd put up a sign, ‘Board and 
Medicine,’ and you’d see how the people 
would flock in.” 

“Not medicine, Dora,” said Dr. Billings, 
without a smile on his face. ‘‘Medicine 
costs a great deal.” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Mrs, Billings, “1 
meant prescriptions. ‘Board, with Medical 
Attendance Thrown In.’ That would be 


our sign.” 
But Dr. Billings only sighed and walked 


away, and hi3 wife looked after him with 
tears in her cheery blue eyes. 

‘*He’s the best man in the whole world,” 
she suid to herself, ‘‘and the best doctor in 
all this region! If only he’d cheer ups 
little, people would do some justice to him; 
but they will one of these days. It can't 
be as bad as this always.” 

Stout-hearted Mrs. Billings went on with 
her work, singing as she always did, just 
as if she had everything in the world she 
wanted. 

“‘We’ve got the children; that is some 
comfort,” she thought. 

There were three children. Tommy, the 
oldest, who’ was twelve; Ned, the next 
younger, who was named for his father; 
and ‘‘Baby,” as she was called, and seemed 
in a fair way to be called always—a little 
girl four years old, sunny and blue-eyed 
like her mother. 

Tommy is the hero of mystory. Tommy 
was a good boy in the main; but he had a0 
obstinate will, which brought him into 
sad trouble sometimes, as it did in the case 
of this visit to the menagerie, about which 
I am going to tell you. 

It was in the spring that the menageri¢ 
came to town; in the spring following the 
winter when Dr. Billings had had to sell 
some of his best medical books. 

It was Saturday. All that afternooo 
Tommy and his friends roamed through the 
town, reading the posters of the menagerié 
ang gazing at the pictures. No similar pic 
tures half so fine had ever been seen in the 
town before. There was a picture of a giant 
and giantess, the two tallest people in the 
world. The bill said they were eight feet 
high; but in the pictures they looked to the 
boys as high as a church steeple. 

The giant wore a splendid scarlet uniform@ 
end a helmet with a plume in it, to make 
him look taller than his wife, who was &* 
actly the same height as he. Then there 
was a picture of the Albino family, t¥? 
men and a woman with bushy heads & 
snow-white hair sticking out in all direc 
tions, ‘‘just like the picture of ‘the burning 
bush in the Bible; the burning bush Mose 
went into, aint they?” said little Heo'¥ 





Allen, the minister's boy. 
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—— 
“You going, Tommy?” 
«] don’t know,” said Tommy. 
jd not. It costs half a dollar,” 
“f've got a whole dollar,” said Henry, 
opat Lean't go. My father thinks menag- 
are wicked!” 


Heory’s father may not have thought me- 
pageries, in the usual meaning of the term, 
#wicked,” but he probably objected to some 

tionable attractions associated with the 
exhibition of animals. He was a good- 
pearted man, but very careful of paying 
the debts due to his profession. 

“flave you got a whole dollar?” asked 


“Vm 


‘ommy. 

“yes,” replied Henry. ‘I had two, but 
[ spent one at Christmas, for things; I wish 
{ hadn't. They weren’t any good.” 

*Jt’s too mean!” said Tommy. ‘*You’ve 

tthe money, and you can't go because 

our father thinks it’s wicked; and I could 
as well as not, if I only had the money.” 

When the menagerie opened, Tommy and 
Henry were on the show-ground. They 
walked round and round among the booths, 
and studied the big pictures on the outside 
of the smaller tents. The admission to 
them was only ten cents; but Tommy had 
pot even one cent, and Henry had taken the 
precaution to leave his dollar at home. 

“] know I'd have gone in, if I'd had it 
here,” said Henry. 

Most people who put themselves in the 
way of temptation become ensnared, and 
although this was not the case with Henry, 
it was so with Tommy. 

As he went home, after the performance, 
Tommy was revolving in his mind a plan 
for seeing the menagerie that evening. 

He had noticed on one side of the tent a 
big pole that had been set up to prop it at 





one of the corners. Strong ropes ran each 
side of this pole, and were fastened to stakes 
inthe ground, The tent was a little open 
at the upper edges, and Tommy thought to 
himself, “If only I could shin up that pole, 
and hold on, I could look in and see splen- 
didly. In the dark, nobody could see me 
from the outside.” 

He could hardly eat any supper, he was 
so full of this idea. He even meditated 
telling his mother about it, but he thought 
she would forbid his doing it, for fear he 
might fall. Moréover, Tommy had a dim 
suspicion that it wouldn’t be quite honest; 
so he said nothing, and, soon after tea, 
slipped out of the house and ran back to 
the exhibition grounds. ; 

The hight favored Tommy’s plan. By 
eight o'clock it was so dark you could not 
see ten feet ahead of you. 

Tommy was the most agile boy in town; 
be could shin up a tree about as fast as a 
cat could climb it. It wore out his trousers 
so that he had left off doing it of late, for 
his mother’s sake; but he had not forgotten 
how. 

Up the pole he went, and was at the top 
in less than five minutes. Sure enough, he 
could see in splendidly! 

There was an exhibition of trained ani- 
mals. Then came the gymnasts, among 
whom wasaclown, There was a clang of 
musical instruments, as though something 
surprising was ahout to happen. 

It happened. 

The clown, leaping from tier to tier, like 
a cat, right among the spectators, came 
bounding up to the very spot where Tommy 
was hanging on. 

“Oh, dear!” said Tommy, ‘‘he’s seen 
me.” 

But Tommy did not have a second to 
think or to act; out came the clown, rolling 
himself through the opening, like an India 
rubber ball, knocking poor Tommy from 
his perch to the ground, and coming down 
with his full weight on top of him. 

Tommy felt as if every bone in his body 


was broken. He could only give a very 
feeble groan. The clown was as frightened 
as Tommy. It was part of the regular play 


for him to run up the tiers of seats in that 
way, and throw himself to the ground out- 
side; but he never before encountered a boy 
on the way. 

“Bless my soul! what’s this?” he exclaim- 
ed, as he felt Tommy’s body underneath 
him. 

“Me, sir!” gasped Tommy, whd was 
fainting away from pain and fright. 

“And who are you?” said the clown, giv- 
ing him an an angry shake. ‘‘And what 
Were you doing up there?” 

But Tommy did not reply. He had faint- 
ed away. 

“I do believe the little beggar’s dead!” 
said the clown. 

When Tommy opened his eyes he was 
lying ona pile of hay in one corner of a 
tent, dimly lighted. Ever so many horses 
Were standing near him; a pretty little 
brown-and-white pony, with red ribbons 
ra at its ears and tail, was smelling of his 

eet. 

Mrs. Billings had been watching anxious- 
ly for Tommy for a long time. She was 
afraid he had gone to the menagerie, though 
how he had got the money she could not 
imagine, 

When at last she heard steps and voices 
at her front gate, she ran to the door and 
cried out: 

“Is that you, Tommy?” 

A strange voice answered, ‘Yes, ma’am, 
it’s Tommy; he’s hurt.” 





*‘Not much, mamma!” cried Tommy, in 
a weak voice. ‘‘Only my leg, aad it’s just 
goo’ enough for me.” 

Dr. Billings came running out of his 
office. 

‘‘What’s happened now?” he cried, with 
an emphasis on tie ‘‘now,” which made 
everybody smile, sorry as they felt about 
the accident. 

“Only me, papa,” said poor Tommy. 
“I’ve got my leg broke, peeping at the 
show. It doesn’t hurt so much now, and 
it’s good enough for me.” 

They laid Tommy on the old hair-cloth 
sofa in his father’s office, and then his father 
and <nother doctor set the Jeg. It hurt 
horribly, but Tommy never complained. 

His mother watched him, and saw that 
even his lips turned white; and she bent 
over him and kissed him. 

“‘O mamma!” he whispered, ‘‘don’t you 
treat me so. I was mean to go and peep. 
Say, mamma,” he continued, ‘‘wasn’t it 
kind of stealing?” 

The next day was Sunday, and among 
Tommy’s visitors was the clown. Now 
while the melancholy doctor and the com- 
ical clown were engaged in conversation, 
who should come in but Henry's father, the 
minister. 

“The clown has just called to see my 
boy,” said the doctor. 

‘‘And he seems to have more feeling for 
me than anybody but mother,” said Tom- 
my. ‘‘My leg pains me awful.” 

The minister noticed the gentle ways and 
sympathy of the clown, and, as he was 
going away, said to him: 

‘Do you not think a man of your heart 
ought to be in some better business? I re 
gard cheerfulness and sympathy as too val- 
uable qualities to put into a show,” 

**They are qualities needed in a hospital,” 
said the doctor. 

“Tam tired of the show business,” said 
the clown. ‘I would willingly exchange it 
for the position of a nurse in the hospital. 
I could there do good.” 

Now a very strange change of circum- 
stances grew out of Tommy’s misadven- 
ture. Good, melancholy Dr. Billings, three 
months after the event, secured the clown 
a position as a nurse in the hospital; and in 
less than a year the new and popular nurse 
made such a change in the doctor’s long 
face as to secure him a better practice. 

And Tommy; well, he never climbed up 
a pole to see a menagerie again, but became, 
we are glad to say, a very valuable assistant 
to his good father in his profession.— 
Youth’s Companion. 








GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are five political parties in Maine, 
and still everybody is not happy. 


Mr. Blaine will, it is reported, cross the 
Atlantie¢in July to bring home one of his 
daughters, who is at school in Paris. 


Lord Dunraven has gone to Ireland to 
have a personal consultation with his ten- 
ants concerning a reduction of their rent. 
He is a wise man. 


A Wisconsin state prohibitory organiza- 
tion has been incorporated at Madison. Its 
objects are to secure the submission of a 
prohibitory amendment to the people and 
to compel its enforcement. 


The altar-cloth presented to the origina! 
Episcopal congregation in Middletown, 
Del., by Queen Anne, was saved, after al- 
most being reached by the flames which de 
stroyed the church on May 2. 


‘‘Afraid?” exclaimed Madame Patti, with 
charming humility, when asked if she did 
not fear assassination in Russia, ‘‘not a bit 
of it. The Russians can always get anoth- 
er Czar, but never another Patti.” 


Miss Susan R. Moulton, a daughter of 
the late Deacon James Moulton, died in 
Concord N. H. last week. She had been 
a teacher in the public schools of this city 
for more than thirty years, and was a most 
worthy and greatly respected lady. 


The ‘‘coffee taverns” established in En- 
glish cities are said to have had a percepli- 
ble effect in reducing intemperance, and 
they have come into favor with the general 
public. Liverpool already has about fifty 
of these popular rivals of the saloon and 
public bar-rooms, 


The Evangelical ministers of Providence 
R. L, and vicinity have just passed a reso- 
lution deploring the tax laws relating to 
divorce, and pledging themselves to refuse 
to marry people who have been divorced, 
except when the divorce was granted on 
Scriptural grounds. 


Returning from a visit to the Princess 
Louise at Kensington Palace recently, 
Queen Victoria drove down the middle of 
Rotten Row, thus exercising a privilege 
belonging exclusively to the sovereign, and 
one of which she has very rarely availed 
herself. From this ancient privilege of 
royalty came the name ‘‘Route du Roi,” 
whence, by corruption, ‘‘Rotten Row.” 


Princess Louise arrived at Quebec last 
Tuesday on the steamer Sarmatian. When 
opposite the steamship wharf, the steamer 
Arctic with the governor-general’s party 
came alongside. As her royal highness 
stepped on board the latter vessel, the roy- 


al standard which had floated from the 
masthead of the Sarmatian was lowered and 
run up on the Arctic, the gung at the citadel 
firing a royal salute. A guard of honor 
met the Arctic on her arrival at the Quebec 
side of the river. Women of the ruling 
class are treated with more respect in mon- 
archies than in the American republic. 


Beer of German manufacture has for 
some time past been conveyed in large 
quantities by steamer from Adriatic ports 
to Aden and other towns in Arabia, but so 
fond have the natives become of the bev- 
erage that a temperance movement has been 
started in various parts of Southern Ara- 
bia. The religious authorities have been 
prominent in furthering the agitation. At 
Muscat it is said that all the mosques have 
publicly condemned German beer, and pro- 
nounced direful future punishment on all 
who partake of it. 

The Bourbons are not all dead yet. At 
Mt. Vernon, O., June, Samuel Bishop, a 
Director of school district No. 6, in Clinton 
Township, discharged James Phillips, the 
teacher, because '\e refused to take down a 
picture of Garfield that adorned the walls 
of the schoolroom, when ordered to do so 
by Bishop. The latterisa rabid Democrat, 
who gave evidence of his fidelity to that 
party during the dark days of 1861 and 1862 
by naming a son Clement Vallandigham. 
The indignation throughout the community 
over the matter is intense. 


HUMOROUS. 


The bachelor’s refrain —a lass! 
en’srefrain—ah men! 
refrain. 


‘*What is the feminine of tailor?” asked 
a Brockton teacher of a class in grammar. 
‘‘Dressmaker,” was the prompt reply of a 
bright-eyed little boy. 


A certain doctor of divinity said every 
blade of grass was a sermon. The next day 
he was amusing himself by clipping his 
lawn, when a parishioner said, ‘‘That’s 
right, doctor, cut your sermons short.” 


One of the most sublime spectacles in a 
republic is that of a free-born citizen hang- 
ing about a corner grocery or a bar-room, 
discussing ‘‘feenance”, while his wife takes 
in washing to support the family.—Marl 
bero Times. 


““GIRLs are the only folks that have their 
own way every time. Girls is of several 
thousand kinds, and sometimes one girl can 
be like several thousand girls if she wants 
anything. This is all I know about girls, 
and father says the less I know about them 
the better off I am.” 


‘Mamma, I den’tthink the people who 
make dolls are very pious people,” said a 











‘The maid- 
Let them no longer 


little girl to her mother, ‘“‘Why not, my 
child?” Because you can never make them 
kneel. I always have to lay my doll on her 


stomach to say her prayers. 


A MINISTER was travelingalong a country 
road one day in win‘er, riding rather along, 
lean horse, and he himself dressed in rather 
an odd-looking cap and large camlet cloak, 
when a gentleman came along, riding a fine 
horse, which scared at the preacher and 
his horse. ‘‘Well, sir,” said the gentle- 
man, ‘“‘ye wud scare the vera deel, sir.” 
‘*That’s my business,sir,” said the preacher. 


The following anecdotes of Dr. Chapin 
were recited at the Murray lub by Dr. 
Eilis: When Dr. Chapin was dining at a 
hotel, he was served with what was called 
barley soup on the bill of fare. ‘That is 
not barley soup,” said he to the waiter, ‘‘it 
is barely soup.” On another occasion, 
while traveling in the South with his wife, 
who was uncommonly dark-complexioned, 
he addressed an old colored man as‘‘uncle.”’ 
**How happens it,” said his wife, roguishly, 
‘that that colored manis your uncle?” ‘‘He 
is my uncle by marriage, 1 suppose.” He 
once asked his daughter, who was also a 
pronounced brunette and very small, ‘‘Ma- 
rion, why are you like a certain Boston 
book publi hing house?” “1 give it up, 
father,” said she. ‘‘Because you are little 
and brown,” was the answer. 








If the thousafids that now have their rest 
and comfort destroyed by complication of 
liver and kidney complaints would give 
nature’s remedy, Kidney-Wort a trial they 
would be speedily cured. It acts on both 
organs at the same time and therefore com- 

letely fills the bill for a perfect remedy. 

f you have a lame back and disordered 
kidneys useitatonce. Don’t neglect them. 
— Mirror and Furmer. 








LaDIEs are comforted by corresponding 
with the lady proprietor of Healy’s Tonic 
Pills aud Cordial. See advt. on page—. 


CEPHALINE, taken cold, is an unequalled 
Tonic for Spring. 

















Plain, Frin aod Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St , Boston 








HAS BEEN PROVED 


by thousands and tens of thousands all over 
the country to be the SULIST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY-WORT: 








MEWVICAL REGISTER. 








Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. uw. to 4 P. M., ‘Ve 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





Mrs, Dr, McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, 


L, 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment. 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon nd 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENVE, 13 Dwight Strect, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths canno\ 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervoue 
Prostrations, Rheamatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis, The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition 
Incontinence, Bilious Celic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are @ specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rhea- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bande 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only ~up. 
porters based upon Hygienic ap and the only 
clasps that do not cut the hose Syringes and 
sae Urinals can be oocained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Moron. 
Hygienic Retreat, 
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- South Weymouss. 











MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 








HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strenothens 
the muacles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of besring down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cnre Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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RE 
DINING ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEMEY, 


23 T029 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON e 








WEG 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric Oy tew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


STUDENTS’ 


NOTE BOOKS. 
Only 50 . Sil 
LETTER | oa Goarentecd sccurate: never mete 
sc ALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 
| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 


& GAY, Stationers, 164 Devonshire‘Street, Boston. 








In Manilla or white , 5 
cents each and upwa 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 








DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
\ 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 

by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 
Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stron 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 
He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country, 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recov 

at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that h 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable Me 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by h 
family, and admitted by his former medical! advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopss, and were rectored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
pastas room, In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him inally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That pe and profound scholar, Pror. GALvin E, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
jad wag - health, Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon. WILttam D. Hooxer, of San Franeisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after bein 
given up as incurable by many of our most prominen' 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr. Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dx. Ruopes’ succesfal 
treatment of all diseases, is know from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Baston, 
Mass.,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it conm- 
venient to call and take treatment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Prive 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continned to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 

liminary examination and to furnieh a t 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of stndy. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first echool ever established for the medical c!ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcemente or information, addrese the 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences abont the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
term commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o 
study, and the requirements for graduation fally 
equal to contiguons c: lleges. 

rof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 























“Amer.School Institute” £32 


Provides Families and School: with best Teachers 
Represente Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.4 Winter Session wil! open on Tharsday,Oct. 
t 1882, in the new college bulldog. Clinteal in- 
stra in is given in the Woman's tal, Pennayl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, ard Orthopaedic Hoepl- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of materia! and apparatus) to al! matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Pa 
An elegant assortment can 


PHOTOGRAPH | be found at any season of 
year at WARD & GAY'S, 
ALBUMS. 
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tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 
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SEX AND NEGLIGENCE. 


The supreme court of Michigan has 
granted a new trial in an action for damag- 
es against the Michigan Central Rail‘oal 
Company, which, in the ground taken by 
the plaintiff, presented a novel question. A 
young girl was killed by a train of cars of 
the defendant company, and the plaintiff 
negligence 


contended that contributory 
could not be alleged by the company to in 


validate the claim for damages, since the 
same degree of care was not required 
adult, 
and, furthermore, that the law did not 
expect or demand as much prudence in 
The court held that 
the instructions of the court below were 
correct, sofar as concerns the directions 
respecting the age of the deceased, bu’ that 
it was an error to charge the jury that the 
sex of the plaintiff affected the rule as to 
The same 
care is expected on the part of a woman as 


from a child as from an 


a woman as in a man. 


reasonable care and prudence. 


on that of a man. 


The court dwelt upon the fact that the 
difference in sex has much to do with the 
many 


application of legal principles in 
cases. Police regulations muke distinctions. 


Words and conduct, which in the presence 


of men would be condemned asin bad taste, 


may be punished as criminal when women 
The law makes allowance for 
natural differences between men and wo- 
men and forthe results of their varying 


are present. 


modes of life and occupations. A decision 
in Michigan was quoted, which declared, 


with obvious propriety, that the same skill 


in driving a horse could not be attributed 
to a woman as to a man, and that a person 
meeting a woman on the street when a col- 
lision was threatened should remember her 
possible deficiencies. While this is all true, 
the law nowhere has laid down the general 
principle that less care is required of a wo- 
man than of a man. Moreover, a greater 
degree of caution is expected on a wornan’s 
part, timidity and inexperience producing a 
care which is absent trom the conduct of 
men. The court held that it, therefore, is 
unphilosophical and unreasonable to estab 
lish a rule of law which neccessitates less 
caution on the part of a woman, 
The immunities of women are not to be 
gainsaid, and the deference and leniency 
which are due them must not be withheld. 
This decision of the Michigan court, how- 
ever, excludes any excessive allowance for 
errors of judgment and conduct based on 
the element of sex, and shows that while 
women are less likely than men to expose 
themselves to danger, the fact of their be- 
ing women is not to excuse negligence when 
the risk is assumed. If this decision is to 
stand for good law, as it probably will, the 
equality of the sexes is established in an im- 
portant particular, Women must be as 
careful as men when they are in physical 
danger. They may be on a different foot- 
ing when standing at the ballot box, but 
when crossing a track before an oncoming 
train, the equality, as shown by this decis- 
ion, is indisputable.—Boston Advertiser. 
oe 
“WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN THE CHURCH.” 
Under the heading, ‘‘Woman’s Rights in 
the Church,” the New Haven Palladium pub- 
lishes an open letter from Dr. Samuel R. 
Wilson, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Madison, Ind., wherein he re- 
venges himself on the New Albany Presby- 
tery for refusing him as a delegate to the 
general assembly, because he denied the 
right of woman to plead before the Presby- 
tery in favor of total abstinence and a pro- 
hibitory law. The letter contaics the sar- 
castic declaration that the test of ministerial 
standing in the New Albany Presbytery is 
that her members shall approve of what 
Paul has forbidden, and shall co operate 
with a body of women who are endeavor- 
ing to secure the enactment of a law, under 
which, if Jesus were at a marriage feast in 
Indiana and made and gave wine to the 
guests, as he did at Cana, he would be fined 
and imprisoned.—Housatonic Ray. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gypsiz. By Minnic E. Kenney. For sale 
by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 
Price 60 cents. 

This is a tale of a maiden christened 
Daphne, but galled Gypsie because of her 
brown complexion. It is a compound of 
childish scrapes, insipid flirtation, private 
theatricals and fearful emotions. A sillier 
novel we have seldom encountered. 





Tae Vita Bonemia. By Marie Le Baron. 
Kochendoerfer & Urie, N. Y. Price 50 


cents. 

A very flimsy snmmer novel. The plot 
is a kind of inversion of Love's Labor Lost. 
Four city girls retire to a dilapidated coun- 
try house to spend a year in seclusion im- 
proving their minds, Their minds seem to 
need it. They put upa large placard warning 
all men off the premises, but their lovers 
besiege the castle, gain admittance by va- 
rious stratagems, and marry the fair garri- 
son. If matrimony does notjcure the hero- 
ines of their tendency to turn pale, swoon, 
and f° into hysterics on the slightest prov- 
bee oe we predict an uneasy life for their 

vshanrls 


Victron Emmanvev. By Edward Dicey, 


by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.00. 


century of ltaly’s eventful history. 


possess especial interest at the present time. 
last days of the Bourbon monarchy, and 


the strongly garrisoned city by Garibaldi 
and his handful of red shirted followers. He 
himself saw the king’s Swiss reg:ments 
withdrawn from their strong position be- 
fore the advauce guard of the Garibaldeans 
came in sight, though they were ready and 
able to have driven back irto the sea a force 
twelve times as great as that which was 
then marching upon the city. He was pres- 
ent when Garibaldi ‘‘drove almost alone in- 
to Naples in an open Carriage, and passed at 
a foot’s pace, amidst adense surging crowd, 
beneath the walls of the fortress of the La- 
go del Castello, while the gunners in the 
fort stood by the loaded cannon waiting for 
the order to fire, which never came. The 
story of the collapse of the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment in the hour of need, would, if it 
were told honestly, point a moral how states 
fall to pieces when people, officials, minis- 
ters, and rulers are alike corrupt, degraded, 
and demoralized.” Mr. Dicey declares that 
he has ‘‘no wish to disparage in any way 
the merits of the brave old general” whom 
he pronounces ‘‘a sort of compound of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza,” and of whom 
he always speaks with a certain affection. 
Nevertheless, the historian is evidently ex- 
asperated by the the want of practical wis- 
dom shown by some of Garibaldi’s acts, 
and his portrait of the general is not at all 
idealized. Vexation at the same want of 
political wisdom in Mazzini seems to blind 
him entirely to the power, single-hearted- 
ness and moral grandeur of the man. With 
Victor Emmanuel's cast of character he has 
more sympathy, and, while not extenuating 
his faults, he writes with unfailing appre- 
ciation of the rough, honest, energetic man 
who ‘‘was born the last Duke of Savoy, and 
died the first King of Italy.” The narra- 
tive is full of*interest, and is written in a 
clear and popular style which is suggestive 
of Motley. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, WITH A 
Guimpse oF Maperra. By C. Alice 
Biker. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price 
$1.25. 

Those who have enjyed the rare pleasure 
of listening to Miss Baker’s lectures on 
colonial history, will welcome eagerly any 
book from her hand. She is one of the few 
persons who have the power to make things 
distant in space and time, living and pres- 
ent to the mind of another, It was our 
good fortune, years ago, to hear a lecture 
given by her in the old South Church. The 
lecture suited the place. We lived and suf 
fered with those who had long been in their 
graves. When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the 
world wider, and we could almost see the 
footprints of saints and martyrs faintly 
marked in flame on the worn pavements of 
Boston streets. Now that we have read 
her ‘‘Summer in the Azores,” we feel as if 
we had been there, and bathed in light and 
color. The appreciation of pure color 
shown in the book is something remarka- 
ble William Black has an eye for color, 
but has dealt chiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of a northern zone. Hans Andersen 
revels in vivid hues in his novel the Jm- 
provisatore ; but we do not recall a sentence 
in that book which betrays so rich a ‘‘color- 
sense” as appears in Miss Baker's brief de- 
scription of a sunset seen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast 
of Madeira: 

Such a sunset! The Desertas bathed in 
glowing pink; the eastern cliffs of Madeira 
itself, deep crimson softening to violet; the 
dome-shaped peaks shining like burnished 
gold, and deepening to a rich copper-color in 
the fading light; the gorges deep and black, 
and gauzy blue clouds floating over them. 
The book is an unrolling panorama of 
exquisite pictures. Here is a coast-scene: 
The mountains are in shadow; the rocks 
that guard the entrance to the harbor, black 
and jagged: the water, still and silvery 
blue. The homeward-bound fishermen 
scarce dip their oars; the boats drift in 
noiselessly on the soft-lapping tide, with the 
sleepy air of creatures that soar in search 
of prey by night, but harmless fold their 
wings by day. Dripping nets, stretched on 
the bleaching timbers of stranded wrecks, 
glisten in the sunshine. Tents are pitched 
along the shore for the bathers. Naked 
children gather shells on the beach: two or 
three are pulling out to the point in an old 
tub, and their wet backs glow crimson in 
the morning light. Fishermen saunter up 
from their boats with queer baskets of bril- 
liant red fish. Women cross the beach 
from beyond Monte da Guia, with bundles 
of cane on their heads, and full water- 
buckets atop, with sprays of green floating 
on the surface to prevent spilling. 

Here is a darker and wilder picture, from 
the volcanic region of the islands: 

Winding in and out among the hills, from 
which iron brooks poured down in their 
rusty beds, we crossed the rim of the Fur- 
nas crater, on the opposite side from that by 
which we had entered, and dropped down 
into its duplicate, a crater as deep, as won- 
derful, as the first. Hawks flew screaming 
about the cliffs. No other sound but the 
little patter of the donkeys’ feet. Clouds 


M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. For sale 


This little book deals with the last half- 
“The 
life of Victor Emmanuel is, in fact,” says 
the author, “‘the history of Italy from the 
period of her deepest decline to that of her 
resurrection as a living nation.” Those por- 
tions of the story which relate to Garibaldi 


The author was living in Naples during the 


was « witness to the audacious capture of 


peaks of the crater rim; the sky was over- 
cast, the wind sighed through the pines,—a 
sombre sky, a mournful wind. Here and 
there the surface of the lake along the shore 
budbled —_ a sluggish ebullition. Fumes 
of sulphur filled the air. The rocks on 
either side the path as we wound along the 
cliff were warm. Volumes of thick steam 
rose from a Jakelet which boiled up from 
its very depths with a violent agitation. 
Nothing could be more impressive than that 
twilight ride in that strange land,—the still, 
dark Jake silently exhaling its poisonous 
gases; the pond, a fierce, hot caldron, noisily 
threatening horrible death to one whose 
foot might slip on its brink; the ground 
rent and riven, groaning at every rift, and 
sweating at every pore with the terrible 
struggles of the panting giant below,chain- 
ed for a time, but none can tell how son to 
be let loose with devastating power upon 
that smiling valley. 

The life of the islands seems as strange 
to Americans as the scenery. We hear of 
gay dances performed by picturesquely- 
dressed peasants; cows browsing with heart- 
shaped amulets of red woollen bound about 
their foreheads, to ward off the evil cye; 
rockets sent up from church steps as part 
of the Sunday pageant, and shrines within 
decorated with great bows made of cheap 
American neck-ties. There are stone huts 
swarming with handsome children; high- 
pitched thatched roofs, and little door- 
yards fragrant with saffron and bergamot; 
‘pictures everywhere, Murillos or Millets 
to one’s taste; Madonnas on every door- 
step; nut-brown maids ‘winding off their 
soft woolly task with the spindles’; beauti- 
ful child faces half-shyly peering from the 
square hole that serves for a window in the 
peak of the roof; groups of half-naked 
boys playing cards on the walls.” All the 
agricultural implements seem to be of the 
most primitive description. 

The farmer comes in from the country 
with his cart drawn by an ox and a cow 
yoked together. It is made from one piece 
of wood, with a wicker body. Its solid 
wheels and heavy axle slowly revolve to- 
gether with a terrific creak, dear tothe heart 
of the Fayalese peasant. There was for- 
merly a law that the axles must be soaped 
before entering the city. A revolution oc- 
curring as to the basis of taxation, some 
Azorean Danton demanded redress of griev- 
ances. ‘Down with the income tax,” he 
cried; “give ustithes!” ‘*Tithes!” echoed 
the mob, ‘‘and liberty to squeak our carts 
through the streets!” The wicker cart of 
the Azores is like the Roman plaustrum 
with its fympana or solid orbed wheels to 
which Virgil often alludes, and to which 
he constantly applies the adjectives gementia 
and stridentia. 

What would the strikers at Pittsburg and 
Cleveland say to Azorean work and wages? 

Most of the clothing and household stuffs 
are spun and woven by the women, who 
also perform much field labor, weave bas- 
kets, braid hats, knit and embroider beau- 
tifully, and make exquisite laces from the 
split fibre of the aloe. Both sexes are poor- 
ly paid for their labor. Men’s wages in 
Horta range from twenty-four to forty eight 
cents a day. The best dress-makers get 
twelve cents. The Pico women go up to 
the clouds on the mountain and milk, for 
eight cents) The old spinner who sat for 
our artist earned but two cents a day, and 
spun by moonlight, not being able to afford 
a Jamp. 

Small pay goes far when provisions are 
cheap; but low wages are not the only hard- 
ship which the subjects of Portugal have 
to endure: 

As we were beating up behind Flores, far 
away from any sign of human habitation, 
we saw a thin column of smoke ascending 
from a narrow ledge on one of the steepest 
declivities of the island. It grew toa flame. 
“Some poor fellow wants to come 
aboard,” said the mate. 

To avoid the severity of the conscription 
laws, the young men of the Azores seek to 
escape from the islands on American ves- 
sels. They kindle a bonfire asa signal for 
a boat. They are taken on board without 
passports, and stow themselves away among 
the cargo, out of sight of the custom-house 
officers. Last year « thousand were carried 
off in this way. We asked our captain, 
later, if he ever took them. “Of course 
not,” he said, innocently; ‘‘but I noticed 
one singular thing on my last trip: I had 
passports for seventy steerage passengers, 
and I Janded one hundred and sixteen in 
America. It beat all, how they counted 
out so!” 

The captain with whom Miss Baker sailed 
was the man who helped John Boyle 
O'Reilly to escape from Australia. We shall 
publish next week the captain’s ac- 
count of the affair, reported by Miss Baker. 
“A Summer in the Azores” is acharming 
book, full of graphic descriptions amusing 
anecdotes, and bits of quaint and curious 
information. Itis published in # dainty 
gilt-edged volume, the ornamental cover of 
which was designed by Miss Lane. 

A. 8. B. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 
The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union will havea tent on Boston Common, 
July 4, for speeches and pleasant enter- 
tainment. 


The varied cereals and bread of the 
Health Food Co. is just the provision to 
lay in for consumpticn at summer resorts. 
Tourists will find the crackers to make an 
excellent and satisfactory lunch. 


New music from Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Song ‘‘There’s many a Slip,” words by F. 
E. Weathersby,music by Joseph L. Roeckel; 
“The Night has a Thousand Eyes,” music 
eer H. Cowen arrauged for Mrs. 
femans’ poem, ‘‘Ever be True to Me,” 














English, French and Italian wordg, music 
by V. Robandi; Academy Waltzes by Jean 
M. Missud, to the class of 82, Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy. 


The Boston Transcript say3: — The 
books of the Messrs. Lothrop now in prep 
aration exceed in importance and aitractive- 
ness those of any previous season. We are 
told that their publications seli at sight. We 
know of one family where, from youngest 
to oldest, they are a delight and a bond of 
sympathy. Notwithstanding a million and 
one-half of illusirated hooks were issued by 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, last 
year,they received orders, late in the season, 
for more than ten thousand volumes which 
could not be filled 

The second volume in the ‘Family 
Flight” series is now in press and will be is 
sued by the Lothrops in time for the fall 
trade. Itis entitled ‘Through Syria and 
Egypt,” and will far surpass its predecessor 
in interest and in the profuseness of its illus- 
trations. 





“SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Western Agency.—Wm. Robert Ebell, at the 
office of Macullar,Parker & Co , Haverley’s Building, 
Chicago, Lil., is authorized to rm ceive new subscrib- 
ers and advertisements for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Ladties—Uee Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresre-. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the basqne down in the 

roper position. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 
Jamilton place, opp. Park St.Charch. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf’s. 


“Florence _ Knitting Sitk.—Send 3 cent 
stamp for samples. Nonotuck Silk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. . 





The Evening School for Elocution, 5 
Park atreet, Boston, closed for the summer on Mon- 
day, M-y 29. Willreopen a+ usual the first of Sep- 
tember. 

Lost!—A gold-mounted stylographlc pen was 
dropped at 5 Park St., atthe meeting of the N. E. 
Suffrage Associalion, Muy 26. The finder wi.! oblige 
by leaving it with Miss Wilde, at Woman’s JoURNAL 
Office. 

The Moral Education Association with 
friends are invited to an entertainmeht at the resi- 
dence of 8S. S Willson, Erxq., Pine Cliff Cottage, 
Dedham,on June 27 During the forenoon there will 
bea social basket picnicon the grounds. At3.30 P. 
M.a paper will be read by the president of the Associa- 
tion on “Elements of Character.” Package tickets 
procured 6 for $1.90. Cars leave Providence R. KR. 
Depot at 10 10 for the picnic grounds. Frequent trains 
during the day. 

















Situation wanted—Apn i telligent, neat, or- 
derly American woman, who has partially lost her 
voice and speaks in a whisper, desires asitnation to 
take care of china, duet furniture, and do the lighter 
work of a family. The best references will be given. 
Apply to Woman’s Journat Office, 5 Park street. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 


PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


LASSELL SEMINARY, mise 'isocco 
! y, Mass. Boston 

advantages with delightful sunurban home, Special 

eare of health, manners.and morals of growing girls. 

Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 

arts. To secure place apply early. Address 

Cc. C BRAGDON, Principat. 





FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and D spensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large dai-y clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Pomengeaae Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. WV. City. 


Danner Revolviny Bookcase 








The only pericus uevice iut combiniuy the smallest 
tpace with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


N.E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
gusta 








Costly outfit free. Address Tave & Co,, Au- 
. Maine. 

















tulled and seethed out of the trunceted 
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LADIES’ 
CHIP, LACE AND STRAW HATS 


REFINISHED TO LOOK LIKE NEW, at 


Hodges’ Bleachery, 


No. 11 WINTER STREET, 





MISS C. LEWIS 


Invites the ladies of Boston and vicinit 
display of ¥ to her 


CHOICE MILLINERy, 


AT HER ROOMS, 


535 WASHINGTON STREET, Room4 
NEXT DOOR TO BOSTON THEATRE, 
Connected with these rooms is a Ladies’ 
Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 


where ladies can rely upon the work being done 
promptly and in the Best Possible Manner 
and they also have the advantage of selecting shapes 
from the trimmed goods in the 


Millinery Rooms. 


CHOICEST FOODS 


——IN THE— 


WORLD! 


Made from the finest grains, 
5 All impurities removed, 
merican 
reakfast 


— and aes, 

(thoroughly dried), . 
Prepared for the Table ip 

ereals, Ten Minutes, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Ask your Grocer for the A,B,C, Brand ONLY}! 

- B. C. White Oats, -B.C. Wh 

eo 


The Cereals Mfg. Co., Office, 83 Murray St.,N.Y 
H. R. Tucker & Co., Agents, 56 Chatham St.,Boston, 


C. H. ROTH, — 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes ard 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr nciples 
Strabismus and A+tigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Natritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington &t., cor. Bedford Street iv 


DRESS |A. T. Foc, 
REFORM! |” ooron, tase 


Boston, Mass. 


LADIES! 


A very complete line of LADIES’ SILK STOCK. 
INGS, made from the GENUINE FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK, in sizes No. 8, 8% 9, 914. These 
goods are themost durable in co or and textureof 
any in the market. Ladies who have so extensively 
used the Florence Silk for hand knitting do not need 
to be informed of this. They are invited with others 
to call and examine this new line of goods, whic 
includes a fine stock of Black, so popular thie season 

NONO1UCK SILK COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street. 
Mills at Florence, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there laets longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 


Best of references given as to style and quality of 
work. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory; 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledget 
no superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars, sent 


























free. 

Stylographic Pens. 
Livermore 66 — coccce GETS 
Cross Pen Co, * ° oy 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ...... seers 4,00 





All the above styles are the short plain. Of long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


HEALTH FOOD, 
Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
aratious of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 

Manufactured by new processes, f eed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those @& 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous Riliary, Urinary, 
and Circulatory Systems which are now £0 prevulent 
and fatal in this country, the natural result of exces 
sive mental and physical labor, accomranied by # 
unpardonable ignorance or carelessness in reference 
to all hygenic principles. 





EXealth Food Agency, 


. 199 TREMONT ST,, BOSTON. 
Deecriptive Pamphlet free 
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